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The Relevance of Worship to Life 


By James S. Stewart 


And the four and twenty elders and the four living creatures fell 
down and worshipped God that sat on the throne, saying, Amen; 
Alleluia.” — Revelation xix. 


W* HAVE COME in to this sanctuary to-day to worship God. The world 
around is full of wars and rumours of wars, and no one knows 
what may be coming on the earth: but here are we to-day to worship 
God. We have come along very different roads of circumstance and ex- 
perience; I suppose that no two roads have been quite the same, but 
here we are to-day to worship God. Perhaps the journey has not been 
easy for some of us recently. Perhaps we have had to cope with difficul- 
ties and problems and forebodings and disappointments and tempta- 
tions. Perhaps life has been besieging us with its complexity, battering 
us with its fierce enigmas: the ways of providence have seemed bleak and 
heartless and difficult to understand. 

Ah, what a dusty answer gets the soul 

When hot for certainties in this our life! 
But at any rate, here we are to-day to worship God. 

And the question is: What ought this worship to mean for us in our 
actual life situation? When we leave this place, what spirit ought our 
worship to have kindled within us as we go out to face life again and 
all its crowding, clamorous perplexities? 

To this question both Charles Wesley in the great hymn we use in 
our worship to-day — 

Let saints on earth in concert sing 
With those whose work is done — 
and St. John in the Revelation have one very dramatic answer. It is not 
the kind of answer we might have expected, but it is all the more arrest- 
ing on that account. It is this: if you want to learn anything about wor- 
ship and its relevance to life, try to overhear the worship of the saints in 
heaven. The Church Militant on earth must capture for itself the es- 
sential notes of the worship of the Church Triumphant. 

“I heard,” writes John—and, mark you, he was not idly dreaming 
on a summer day of ease and spiritual complacency (he would have had 
nothing to say to us in this grim tragic age of ours if that had been his 
background): no, he was writing when the shadow of the devilry of 
Domitian was on the world, when the withering blast of militant atheism 
was scorching the earth, and the empire was running red with martyred 
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blood and no Christian’s life was worth a moment’s purchase, and John 
himself was a prisoner in the mines on Patmos—“I heard,” he declares 
out of that background, “the echo of the worship of the redeemed in 
heaven: they fell on their faces before the throne of God, and cried 
‘Amen! Hallelujah!’” 

You know what these words mean. “Amen’’—so let it be! God’s will 
be done. “Hallelujah”—praise ye Jehovah, praise the Lord most mighty! 

John. brought that majestic vision back with him—why? In order 
that the Church on earth, the poor, frail, persecution-battered Church 
he knew, should learn something from the worship of their friends in 
glory; in order that the Magnificat of heaven should not be quite un- 
known on earth in days of darkness and confusion. 

Some day or other I shall surely come 
Where true hearts wait for me; 

Then let me learn the language of that home 
While here on earth I be: 

Lest my poor lips for want of words be dumb 
In that high company. 

So let us listen to it now. Amen! Hallelujah! Two words—and in 
these two words four notes are present, the four notes which together 
make up the harmony of worship and the victory of faith. 

The first essential note of worship in its relevance to life is Accept- 
ance of the Will of God. This is the first characteristic attitude of the 
soul that worships in spirit and in truth. They stand before the throne 
and say, Amen. So be it, Lord! 

John means that those who have passed over to the other side, what- 
ever they may have suffered here on earth, have no rebellion now within 
their hearts. Away yonder in the perspective of eternity, they have seen 
the plan complete. For them the Master’s word is verified: “What I do 
thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter.” To-day they 
know, and are content. “Just and true are all Thy ways, Thou King of 
saints.” Amen—so let it be! 

So they cry back to us from the sunburst of eternity that all is well. 
And one day, please God, we shall know it too. 

But we have to learn it here. And this is where worship can come 
in to help us. It is so difficult, so terribly difficult amid the personal 
strains and complications and lonelinesses and frustrations and griefs of 
life, to bow submissively to the will divine. 

I know there are some who dislike the very sound of such words as 
submission and resignation. There is a youthful, immature theology that 
would banish them from its vocabulary. “Resigned? Why should I be 
resigned? That is weak, feeble, sub-christian. Am I to accept the ills of 
life, and sit submissively with folded hands and drug my soul to sleep? 
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God, forbid!” 


All honour to that gallant rebel mood. But—and this is the point— 
do not let us forget that if there is a false and feeble way of submitting, 
there is also an acquiescence that is true and beautiful and brave and 
Christlike. 


O My Father,” prayed Jesus with the red agony of Gethsemane on 
His brow. “if it be possible let this cup pass. Nevertheless, not My will, 
Father, but Thine. Thy will be done. Amen—so let it be.” 

But we? No. We are different. We see some darkness threatening, 
some catastrophe descending on our dreams, and we want to cry “Don’t 
permit that, God! Never allow it. I couldn’t stand it!” 

There was a day at Caesarea Philippi when Jesus took the disciples 
into His confidence. His hour, He told them, had come. He was about 


- to make the supreme sacrifice on the battlefield of the world. It was His 


Father’s will, and He could do no other. Quietly and gently, yet firmly 
and inexorably, He told them what must be: until suddenly Peter, listen- 
ing, struck cold to the heart by that frightful prospect of losing his 
Lord, strode up to Jesus. “Master, this shall not be unto Thee! I refuse 
to say Amen to it. God’s will or not—this shall not be!” And if we had 
been Peter, I imagine we should have said the same. “Come down from 
that cross, Jesus! There cannot be any will of God in this. Come down!” 
And then the world would have remained unsaved for ever. ““The cup 
which My Father hath given Me, shall I not drink it?” 

And we must learn to say it too. Even when life brings us to the 
breaking-point, and hurts us fiercely with its cruel enigmas, we must 
learn to say it too: Amen, so let it be. And in worship we do at least 
begin to learn it. 

There is one thing needful at such a time—to possess Christ. It is to 
be sure that beside you in the dark is One who still as in the days 
of old gathers the lambs with His arm when they have been hurt, yes, 
even when in their foolishness they have hurt themselves, and carries 
them in His bosom. O dear kind Shepherd Christ, the darkness is not 
dark with Thee, but the night is clear as the day! 

Which of the two ways is ours? When proud Cleopatra of Egypt 
faced the wreck and ruin of her hopes, “It were for me,” she qried in 
bitterness, “to fling my sceptre at the injurious gods, since they have 
stolen my jewel!” 

That is one way. But there is another; and if you have ever lost a 
loved one or said good-bye to hope, will you listen to this? 

Since I do miss your voice and face 
In prayer at eventide, 

I'll pray with one sad voice for grace 
To go where you do bide; 
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Above the tree and bough, my love, 
Where you be gone afore, 

An ‘be awaiten’ for me now, 
To come for evermore. 

_ If the first essential note of worship in its relevance to life is Accept- 
ance of the Will of God, the second is Commitment to the Purpose of 
God. This also was in the Amen John heard across the battlements of 
heaven. For in this same chapter he sees the exalted Christ riding forth 
to the conquest of the world, and all the saints in glory streaming out 
after Him on that high crusade. They rest not night nor day. They follow 
the Lamb wherever He goes. For them the divine purpose means action 
fuller and service grander than they ever knew on earth. Amen, Thy will 
be done! 

And through our worship we must learn this too. For Christianity is 
not all submission, though Marx and Nietzsche thought it was—‘‘a slave 
morality,” said Nietzsche, “the opiate of the people,” said Marx and 
Lenin. Blind fools—had they not read history? Had they not seen Christ 
Jesus in every age inspiring action and energy and courage unsurpassed? 
In the name of Christ men have marched right up to the most formid- 
able, virulent evils, crying “It is not the will of God that we should 
tolerate this hateful tyranny: it is the will of God that we destroy it!”— 
and there and then the axe has been laid to the root of the noxious tree, 
and the hideous abuse has crashed to its destruction. 

For the will of God is not simply something to be accepted and borne 
—it is something to be asserted, something to be done. And Amen is not 
always a sigh. It is sometimes a shout: 

My God, my Father, make me strong, 
When tasks of life seem hard and long, 
To greet them with this triumph song; 
Thy will be done! 
Where this note is lacking, there is no true worship. 

There was a day when David, having brought up the ark to Jerusa- 
lem, summoned his people to a new campaign, and told them of the 
wonderful destiny to which the Lord God of their fathers was now call- 
ing them; and the magnificent chapter in Chronicles ends with a sudden 
irrepressible shout from the whole congregation—“All the people said 
Amen, and praised the Lord.” And the sound of that great Amen rever- 
berated like thunder round the hills and made the Philistines tremble. 
If we would only say Amen to our own prayers, which means putting 
ourselves into these petitions, backing up our supplications with our 
lives—““Thy kingdom come: Amen! Thy world be swept clean of war and 
oppression and injustice: Amen! Bless our foreign missions: Amen! 
Move o’er the waters’ face, 

Bearing the lamp of grace, 
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And in earth’s darkest place 
Let there be light: 
Amen!”—if we would say Amen to our own prayers, we should go out 
and crusade for Christ as we have never done before. 

This is urgent. For there are men to-day with all their soul saying 
Amen to the false God-denying philosophy of Marxist Communism, 
saying it with a mystic fervour and passion: every Communist is a mis- 
sionary, millions of them. And will we not say Amen to the purpose of 
God—until every Christian, every Church member, is a missionary for 
the kingdom of Christ? 

“What think ye of Christ?” cries Browning in one place, 

You like this Christianity or not? 

It may be false, but will you wish it true? 

Has it your vote to be so if it can? 
What a day this would be for the Church if the Amen of faith and de- 
votion were really a shout of consecrated self-commitment: “It has my 
vote! I am in this unreservedly. Lord, here am I, send me. Amen!” 

We pass to the third essential note of worship in its relevance to life. 
For through acceptance of the will of God, and commitment to the pur- 
pose of God, there comes a wonderful sense of Joy in the Fellowship of 
God. “I heard,” says St. John of the Revelation, “the worship of the 
Church of heaven, and it was Amen—but it was more: it was Amen, 
Hallelujah!” For yonder where they dwell in Christ they are eternally 
happy, and all their sufferings and sorrows of this earth are swallowed 
up in gladness and felicity. “In Thy presence is fulness of joy; at Thy 
right hand there are pleasures for evermore.” And if we have lost this 
note—and many of us have lost it—it is through worship that we must 
recapture it. 


It is a very extraordinary fact that all the way through this book of 
Revelation, which was written at a time when Christianity was fighting 
for its very life, and Christ had His back to the wall, and the little flock 
of Christ was being battered with hideous, atrocious cruelties and colos- 
sal sufferings, there breaks irrepressibly the sound of singing. 

But that is just Christianity all over. “What is faith?” cried Ter- 
tullian in the third century, and answered his own question: “Faith 
is patience with the lamp lit.” That is a lovely word, worth inscribing 
on the front page of your private Bible. For this is where the Christian 
has the Stoic and the cynic and the fatalist utterly and for ever beaten. 
Patience is Stoic: patience with the lamp lit is Christian. The Stoic may 
talk grimly about taking fate by the throat; the cynic may shrug his 
shoulders and say he “couldn’t care less.” But it is a different trumpet- 
note you meet on every page of the New Testament. Here are men, to 
use their own words, “glorying in tribulation,” “enduring longsuffering 
with joyfulness.” Here is not only “Praise to the Holiest in the height,” 
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but also “And in the depth be praised!”’ 

But far too much we have lost it. Burne Jones was present at the 
funeral service for Robert Browning. But it was too sombre for his lik- 
. ing. It did not seem to fit the gallant soul whom they were remembering. 
“I would have given something,” said Burne Jones, “for a banner or 
two; and much would I have given if a chorister had come out of the 
triforium and rent the air with a trumpet.” Far too much the Christian 
Church has lost that lyrical note. “How shall we sing the Lord’s song in 
this strange land?” we complain. “What room is there for Hallelujahs 
in this disillusioning desert of an age, this fierce, mad, bitter Babylon 
of a world?” “By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down; yea, we wept, 
when we remembered Zion.” 

But I recall a day at St. Andrews when I was Chaplain to a Student 
Conference—very vividly do I remember, and indeed shall never forget 
it: it was shortly after the end of the War, and there came to us that 
great ecumenical leader of the Church in Holland, Dr. Kraemer. He had 
spent terrible months as a prisoner in a German concentration camp, 
and his face was lined with suffering. One night he spoke to us for half- 
an-hour, and the burden of his message was this: “We Christians must 
get back the joy of Christ into our religion. We are denying Christ by 
losing it!” 

And certainly real Christians do capture it. 

What is this psalm from pitiable places, 

Glad where the messengers of peace have trod? 
Whai are these beautiful and holy faces 

Lit with their loving and aflame with God? 

There was a modern martyr of the Church, James Hannington of 
Oxford and Uganda, consecrated Bishop of Eastern Equatorial Africa. 
“I felt,” he wrote in the last entry in his diary, just before the end, “that 
they were coming upon me to murder me: but I sang ‘Safe in the arms 
of Jesus,” and laughed at the agony of my situation.” That is apostolic 
and Johannine—safe in the arms of Jesus, and laughing at the agony! 

“I heard,” says St. John, “the voice of the saints of God; and it was 
Amen! Hallelujah!” And I pray that our worship here to-day may bring 
the joy of Jesus back to some disconsolate heart. 

But now—what is the deep root of this joy which can sing its Hallelu- 
jah through the darkness? Here we reach the fourth essential note of 
worship in its relevance to life, the final characteristic attitude of the 
soul that worships in spirit and in truth. It is Assurance of the Victory 
of God. 

St. John and Tertullian and Hannington and Kraemer were not 
deluding themselves with rhetorical fantasies and vague emotions. They 
were not whistling to keep their courage up. They were rejoicing—John 
reiterates it all through his book—because of something which had actu- 
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ally happened in history. There has been an Advent, says John. There 
has been a Cross. There has been a Resurrection. God in Christ has met 
the powers of darkness at their worst. He has taken their measure, and 
has triumphed. Therefore—be not dismayed. We are fighting a defeated 
enemy. This is the fact that cannot be shaken. This is the rock of God 
beneath our feet. 

Some fifty years after John wrote his book, there was a frightful 
martyrdom in the city of Smyrna, during the proconsulship of Statius 
Quadratus. The aged Polycarp, bishop and saint, was brought to his 
trial. His judge stood before him and cried—‘‘Renounce the faith! Curse 
the name of Christ!” But Polycarp made answer, “Fourscore and six 
years have I served Him, and He never did me wrong: how then can I 
revile my King, my Saviour?” So they burned him in the amphitheatre. 
But the Church in Smyrna hurled its triumph in the very face of his 
murderers; for when later it came to write down the full account of the 
martyrdom, it dated it thus—“Statius Quadratus being proconsul of Asia, 
but Jesus Christ being King for ever!” 

Do let us believe our faith wholeheartedly. God so loved the world. 
Christ died for our sins. He is risen and alive for ever. He has sounded 
out the trumpet that shall never call retreat. The kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdom of our Lord, and of His Christ; and He 
shall reign for ever and ever. Whatever our moods of callow scepticism 
and agnosticism may say, these things stand impregnable and secure. 
Surely, then, we of the Church Militant who are struggling here on earth 
and finding the battle often stern and hard and the road much rougher 
than we hoped, can lift up our hearts amid the shadows and join to-day 
with the Church Triumphant and with our own loved ones in the ever- 
lasting glory, crying “O Jesus, King most wonderful, Thou art gathering 
Thy kingdom to Thyself. Thy will be done! Thy praise be sung!” Surely 
we can say it: Amen, Amen! Hallelujah, Hallelujah! 

And to His dear name be the glory. 


The Church and the Capitalist Crisis 
By George W. Edwards 


ol THE CHURCH is to develop an intelligent and constructive judgment 
on the present crisis of capitalism, it must first rid itself of certain mis- 
conceptions regarding the nature of the system. These erroneous prem- 
ises find expression in propaganda for or against capitalism in Monday 
morning’s newspaper summaries of Sunday’s sermons, articles carried by 
denominational journals and even pronouncements setting forth the 
views of organized Protestantism. In many ways these statements reflect 
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the erroneous views which the public in general holds on the nature 
of capitalism. 


Most serious of these misconceptions is the assumption that present- 
day capitalism is a “laissez-faire’’ system. Particularly unfortunate was 
the resolution of the Amsterdam Conference, in its report on the Church 
and Economic Order, that “the christian churches should reject the 
ideologies of both communism and laissez-faire capitalism.” In contrast 
to this rejection of laissez-faire capitalism has been its strong support in 
such publications as Christian Economics. The fundamental error of 
this view lies in the actual fact that laissez-faire capitalism no longer 
exists in the United States or, for that matter, in any other country. This 
form of capitalism was already on the way out before World War I. The 
Interstate Commerce Act of 1887, the Sherman Act of 1890, the Reclama- 
tion statute of Theodore Roosevelt and the reform legislation of Wood- 
row Wilson had extended the scope of governmental control over our 
economy. True, there was an attempted return to laissez-faire in the 
nineteen-twenties, but with the coming of the Great Depression this 
trend was completely reversed. In fact President Herbert Hoover him- 
self tossed laissez-faire overboard. His administration sought to overcome 
the lack of private credit by the use of public credit in pump-priming 
and in the now ill-famed Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The 
so-called “Franklin D. Roosevelt revolution” was nothing more than the 
continuation of an historical evolution in progress for half a century. 
In view of these facts the Amsterdam pronouncement is an unrealistic 
obituary notice on laissez-faire capitalism, and the manifestos of Chris- 
tian Economics are futile and pitiful pleas on behalf of a system long 
since dead, even if not decently buried. 

The more extreme attacks of clericals against the present economic 
order are based on the assumption not that it is laissez-faire but mono- 
polistic. Resolutions passed by some liberal groups of churchmen have 
denounced the present system because of its control not by governmental 
but by private interests. “Monopoly capitalism” is a concept formulated 
by Lenin in describing the economy of Western Europe at the turn of 
the century. This expression is used frequently today in describing the 
economy of the United States. While there has been a marked increase 
in the size of business enterprises and in the formation of giant corpora- 
tions, there are very few fields where a single business interest exercises 
monopoly power in the sense of controlling output or market and in- 
sulating itself from competition. In fact in many business fields the great 
trusts organized at the beginning of the century account for a much 
smaller proportion of the output or market now than at the time of 
their formation. Our present system far from being monopoly capitalism 
is rather an economy largely composed of big business units actively 
competing with one another. 
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Especially noteworthy has been the decline in the economic power 
of the banker. Around the turn of the century in the major countries 
of the Western World he exercised extensive control over the supply 
funds flowing into the capital market and therefore exerted widespread 
influence over the economy itself. This was true of England, France, 
Germany and particularly the United States where the house of Morgan 
came to be a dominant power. However, even before World War I the 
sway of the, banker was being challenged by the rising industrialist. In 
the nineteen-twenties he emancipated himself from dependence on the 
banker. In the early nineteen twenties the Great Depression brought 
staggering reverses to the banker and encompassed his eclipse as the 
leading figure of western capitalism. Today the so-called “Wall Street” 
control of the American economy is a shattered myth. 

The American economy is therefore neither “laissez-faire” or ‘“‘mo- 
nopolistic” but a “mixed” capitalism. It is an economy in which there is 
both private and public enterprise, with extensive governmental inter- 
vention in private business whenever it fails to meet social needs. Since 
the close of World War II the public element of our economy has in- 
creased considerably. We are living under a system faster approaching a 
military capitalism, directed in ever-increasing extent to the production 
of armament rather than civilian needs and financed more and more by 
public than private funds. The sweeping signifiance of this transforma- 
tion has not been fully appreciated by the average American or even by 
the professional student of social evolution. In similar manner few 
Romans had any idea that the economic policies of the Emporer Diocle- 
tiam were actually hastening the end of a system, which he sought des- 
parately to preserve and were really accelerating the coming of a new 
order. 

What should be the attitude of the Church toward such a rapidly 
changing capitalism? The Church should recognize that capitalism is 
passing through a deep crisis. It is not merely one more business cycle 
with its usual pattern of panic-depression phases and later recovery- 
prosperity. The present movement is a drastic transformation in which 
many of the traditional institutions of capitalism are crashing to the 
dust and new institutions are arising. In such a time of crisis the 
Church must not identify itself with any particular system so that the 
former may not be carried down in the fall of the latter. Rather the 
Church should aid in salvaging those institutions of the old system which 
have benefited society and to help in building the institutions which 
may make the emerging order truly worthy of the Christian ethic. 

To attain these ends there is need of a vocation which today does not 
exist. This need is not met by either the social scientist or churchman. 
The former may possess factual knowledge and technical skill but is un- 
willing to pass judgment on the ethical values of the market place. On 
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the other hand the latter may have the will to pass judgment but is want- 
ing in knowledge of social facts. The ancient Hebrew prophets from 
Amos to Jeremiah combined a keen knowledge of the social institutions 
of their day together with divine guidance in passing judgment on these 
institutions. May this vocation of the prophet be revived in our time 
when capitalism is facing its severest crisis. Today the Church needs 
prophets—not propagandists. 


Note: With the author’s permission I am adding this note to explain 
that inthe sentence quoted from the Amsterdam report the important 
word ts ideologies. It is quite true that laissez-faire Capitalism as a matter 
of institutions and practice no longer exists but as an ideology it is quite 
an important force in the American Churches. The essence of this 
ideology is summarized in the sentence that refers to the “promise that 
justice will follow as a by-product of free enterprise.” Dr. Edwards in 
speaking of Christian Economics recognizes that this ideology does have 
support. — J. c. B. 


Woe Unto Us who are Biblically Literate! 
By Edith Hunter 


| * pagan ILLITERACY is decried in high places. It is indeed not a threat, 
not an imminent possibility, but a fact. It is a fact among church 
goers as well as among non-church goers. In our middle-class Protestant 
churches, in particular, a very large proportion of the otherwise educated 
young adult members. know almost nothing about the actual make-up 
and real content of the Bible. 


It is also a fact that the church schools in many of these same churches 
are crowded, especially in the younger age groups. These are predom- 
inantly the children of a generation of educated Biblical illiterates. And 
interestingly enough, many, many of these parents are saying, we want 
our children to be sure to study the Bible. 

What does this mean? Why are these children sent? Why do their 
parents want Bible for them? What should the churches be doing for 
them and, equally important, for their parents? 

These young fathers and mothers are not turning to the Bible them- 
selves, in great numbers. There are not adult Bible classes to match the 
bursting Sunday Schools. Except in rare instances they have not looked 
at their own lives and found them meaningless apart from the Christian 
scheme of salvation. No, they want their children taught the Bible for 
a cause less profound and more practical, namely because they are in- 
capable of teaching it to their children themselves. They do not read the 
Bible and they feel helpless before its complexity and unfamiliarity. At 
the same time they know of no alternative as a source for religious in- 
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struction. And they have suddenly found a need for such a source. 


For thousands and thousands of these young Protestant parents the 
story of their own religious pilgrimage, up to the third or fourth birthday 
of their first child is very much the same. There were the early years of 
church school attendance which became increasingly sporadic as the years 
went on. A handful of Bible figures, Moses, Ruth, Joseph, Jesus, Paul, 
were presented again and again, until their proper chronological order 
was completely lost sight of and the meaning and message of their lives 
never grasped, only dulled by overfamiliarity. During High School, 
college, and the years before marriage, the contacts these young people 
had with the church grew progressively less frequent. Their knowledge 
of the Bible continued to be slight and confused. 

Although most of them were married in church and had their first 
child baptized, they were motivated more by a vague feeling that they 
ought to do these things than by any deep Christian conviction. The 
next few years were marked by infrequent church attendance, no Bible 
reading, no prayer or grace at meals. They may have felt a little guilty 
about their religious life, or lack of it, but they were very busy with 
real life problems, adjusting to each other, to a new baby, getting 
established in a job, and trying to pur down some roots. 

Then a disturbing problem arose. As their first baby began to grow 
up he showed a tremendous, and normal eagerness to learn, explore, ask 
questions and more questions! His education had begun. Most of his 
questions they liked trying to answer; it really made them think. But 
some of the questions made them embarassingly aware of one area of his 
education in particular, his religious education. 

Out of the context of his every day experience he forced them to face 
up to some big questions. One day his pet cat was killed by a car; then 
one of his grandmothers died; what had happened to his cat? Where 
was grandmother, he couldn’t find her? He wanted to know how the 
first seed got made and what made it rain? At Christmas he was full of 
questions. What were those people with wings? Were they real? Why 
were the shepherds on their knees? Here was an area these parents were 
reticent to enter. 

Back in their minds were some dusty answers that they had not used 
since their own childhood, quaint answers that had no meaning in terms 
of their own living. Perhaps they tried out a few on their first child. 
“The cat went to Heaven, dear,” and then they wondered nervously, “or 
aren’t we supposed to believe in a heaven for cats?” “Grandmother has 
gone to Heaven.” They felt on surer ground here, until he said he 
wanted to go to Heaven and see her. “God made the first seed. Jesus 
sends the rain,” or “don’t we think that?” They: felt a little mixed up 
about God and Jesus. “No, angels aren’t real, really. No, they aren’t ex- 
actly make-believe either.” They hadn’t thought much about angels 
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lately. “The shepherds are worshipping and praying. That means talk- 
ing to God. You want to talk to God? Well . . .” Their proffered answers 
only seemed to get them in deeper! 

Such conversations made these young Biblical illiterates extremely 
uncomfortable. Their reaction was not a sense of being challenged to 
explore with their child some of life’s great mysteries, but rather a kind 
of panic, at being suddenly thrust into unfamiliar territory. They asked 
themselves, “what are we supposed to think about such things?” and not 
knowing, they decided they had better hustle this child of theirs off to 
Sunday School, quickly, where someone would know the answers to these 
questions. And so the children of the Biblical illiterates come knocking 
at the church school door. 


What should the Protestant churches do when these children arrive? 
In the majority of cases we close our eyes to the situation as it really 
exists. We act as if their arrival marked the next step in the guided reli- 
gious development of the children of enlightened Christian parents. As 
early as possible we try to teach the Bible that their parents so frequently 
ask for and involve ourselves in a vicious circle of failure. 

The religious education curriculum builders, even those who are con- 
vinced that the Bible is not a childrens book, go ahead and produce just 
as Biblical a curriculum as they feel is consonant with modern educa- 
tional theory. But who can teach a Biblical curriculum? Surely not 
Biblically illiterate parents! Yet the Protestant churches must depend on 
their lay people, now so largely non-Bible readers, for teachers. These 
Biblical curricula also stress the importance of home and church cooper- 
ation between a Bible centered church and these homes, where the Bible 
is never read, and prayer is not practised? The relationship is shot 
through with hypocrisy. 

It is folly for the churches to ignore the realities of the situation. It 
would be far better to begin by consciously ministering to these parents. 
Actually it is much more fruitful to work with them when their first 
child shows up at Sunday School than at the time of the child’s baptism. 
For although these parents may be embarrassed at having to reconsider 
an area of life that they thought they had dispensed with as irrelevant or 
unintelligible, their interest has been genuinely aroused by their chil- 
dren’s frank, straight-forward questionnings. We are fortunate that our 
problem is not to try and get them interested in something they aren’t 
interested in. We need to help them draw out the implications of the 
fact that they have brought their children. to us. 

They have adopted the position, a little reluctantly perhaps, that 
religion is something they just don’t know a thing about and are going 
to have to go through life not knowing anything about. They are content 
to turn their children over to experts. It is here we must begin. We must 
convince these parents that there are no religious experts to whom one 
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can turn over one’s children. We must convince them that religion is 
not something that you can choose either to know about or not 
to know about. Protestantism has always stressed the importance of every 
soul making his own religious pilgrimage. They must make theirs. 

We need ministers who can sit down humbly with these people and 
talk in a terminology that has meaning for them and that can be used 
honestly by them. The ministers coming out of our leading seminaries 
are Biblical exegetes, scholars, dialectical thinkers, preachers of the World 
of God to man. How can they minister to adults who are not quite sure 
whether Mark is in the New Testament or the Old Testament? The 
minister can tell them about Proto-Mark, M!, M2, Q, agape, eros, the I— 
thou relationship, the abyss, etc., but the hearers can not understand, 
nor are they very much interested. 

Are we willing to give these Biblical illiterates up for lost, and go 
blindly on accepting their children, desperate for teachers, and space 
in which to teach? Must we give up as hopeless home and church work- 
ing together and leave the religious education of these children to a 
handful of Biblical very literate seminary graduates and a remnant of 
Bible reading lay people? 

There was a teacher that came to just such religious outcasts as our 
Biblical illiterates, and illumined for them God’s word and God's will 
as few teachers have ever done before or since. He even made teachers 
out of some of them. The “Biblically literate” of Jesus’ day iwere the 
scribes and the Pharisees, and there were many genuinely pious among 
them. Provided one had sufficient time, the inclination, the learning, 
and the material resources, one could enter into the established religion 
of Jesus’ day and find real peace and spiritual refreshment. 

But Jesus looked about and saw the vast numbers of people who, 
for a variety of reasons did not practise this religion, and as a result 
were living without any vital religion. Like us, the scribes and the 
Pharisees had convinced these outcasts that they were the experts, and 
they had a monopoly on religion. And Jesus said, “Woe to you jurists! 
You have taken the key that unlocks the door of knowledge; you have 
not entered yourself, and you have stopped those who were entering.” 

In a day when we hear that God speaks only through the Bible, in 
a day when we know that vast numbers of our people do not read the 
Bible, let us remember how Jesus taught the “Biblical illiterates” of 
his day. After his woe delivered to the scribes, in the next chapter of 
Luke, in the space of a few short verses we hear Jesus as he turns to 
his listeners. He tells them to look at the crows, to think for a minute 
about the lilies of the fields. He reminds them of the greedy man who 
tore down his barns and built larger ones. In other words he preached 
to them in terms of their own experience. He told them to look at their 
own lives to see God at work, and to discover His will for them, He 
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preached a God available to the learned and the humble, the rich and 
the poor; he showed us that our lives are touched by God all day long, 
we cannot live apart from real religion. 

Let us not cry our woes on the Biblically illiterate who refuse to 
study the Bible, who will not go to training classes to prepare to teach 
Biblical curricula in our Sunday Schools, and who paradoxically enough 
think that their children must study the Bible because religion, which 
they are getting along without, is there and nowhere else. 

Not Let the woes be on our heads who have failed to assure them 
that God is at work, discoverable, inescapable, just as he was two thou- 
sand years ago, and always. It is only when we present religion as some- 
thing esoteric and separate, shut up between the covers of a book that 
people can get the idea that they can or must live without any vital 
religion. 

We who are Biblically literate must rid ourselves of the pride of 
our knowledge. We may have come to a richer knowledge of God 
through the Bible, but for millions to-day the Bible is not a live option 
as a med um for the knowledge of God. Just as Jesus brought religion to 
the religious outcasts of his day, that is our job too. We who so love 
paradox in our theology can ponder this one, that we must begin by 
dissuading the religious illiterates that a few years of Bible study for 
their children is the answer to their religious education. In the first 
questions that their children ask we must help them understand that.— 

“The drift of pinions, would we harken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors.” 
Woe to us jurists, if we keep out those who try to enter. 


Response to Edith Hunter’s Article 
“Woe Unto us who are Biblically Literate” 


By Lewis J. Sherrill 


Edith Hunter’s article contains a discerning picture of many young 
adults who are parents today. Her description of the desire of young 
parents to place their children under religious teaching can probably be 
verified by almost any minister. And it is very common for such young 
parents to express their concern by urging that their children be taught 
the Bible. 


Furthermore, the description of the anomalous and even hypocritical 
situation in which we are placed as teachers of religion is disturbingly 
accurate. That is, parents wish Biblical teaching for their children; it is 
parents who must, to a large extent, do the teaching of children; and 
yet parents themselves frequently do not know the Bible well enough to 
teach it with creative insight. 
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What are we to do under these circumstances? One’s answer, of 
course, reveals the core of his conception of religious education, and 
the place which he gives to the use of the Bible in religious education. 

Mrs. Hunter urges that merely inserting Biblical material into chil- 
dren’s minds is no solution of the problem. She urges that work with 
the parents is of prior importance to work with children. She urges also 
that a living experience of God in the living present is the end, to 
which familiarity with the Bible may be, or may fail to be, a means. If 
this correctly represents Mrs. Hunter’s thought, this writer can agree 
with deep conviction. 

Nevertheless it still remains to ask, “What place should the Bible 
have in bringing us to such ends?” Mrs. Hunter illustrates one way of 
answering that question, by her use of the example of Jesus. In doing so 
she also illustrates, we believe, a common pitfall in the use of the Bible 
as a resource book. The pitfall lies in the fact that, when we are seeking 
Biblical material which is relevant to a present problem, we are always 
in danger of disregarding the larger context from which our Biblical 
material is lifted out. Notice how this operates in the present argument 
regarding Jesus and the Biblical illiterates. 

It doubtless is true enough that many who received Jesus’ ministry 
were Biblically illiterate, but if we take this as a general description of 
the people to whom his teaching was directed we seriously distort the 
picture shown us in the Gospels. For a great part of the teaching recorded 
in the Gospels is directed, not to people who were ignorant of what we 
now call the Old Testament, but rather to people who were steeped in 
it, and knew it down to the “jot and tittle.” This is not merely the 
“scribes and Pharisees” of whom Mrs. Hunter speaks, although of course 
it includes them. But it includes also ordinary people, who knew “the 
Law” but could not keep it, hence were branded as “sinners.” Indeed, a 
major point in the earliest Epistles, and a major purpose in writing the 
Gospels themselves is that so many people of that time knew so much 
about the Bible that they could not understand either Jesus Christ as a 
person or his teaching. In this sense it is certainly most appropriate 
when Mrs. Hunter reminds us of the woes pronounced upon the Bibli- 
cally literate who assume the task of interpreting the Bible. For such 
reasons we suggest that the argument from the example of Jesus is not 
only unconvincing, but actually misleading. 

But general problem which Mrs. Hunter places before us and des- 
cribes so well, is of the greatest importance. If we are to use the Bible 
at all in religious education whether with parents or with children, can 
we use it in a manner consistent with the nature of the Bible itself? Mrs. 
Hunter evidently has no intention of excluding the Bible. We suggest, 
however, that the example of Jesus in teaching is more convincing when 
used with reference to people who have a good verbal familiarity with 
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the Bible but who are being spiritually strangled by what they believe 
they find in it. 

But what of that large group whom Mrs. Hunter has in mind who 
know nothing of the Bible, and yet are spiritually hungry and thirsty? 
Is the church to content itself with filling them with Bible knowledge? 
Or is there more than mere knowledge which speaks through the Bible? 
These and their like, we believe, are the deeper questions which Mrs. 
Hunter is asking. Many others are asking them, too. We express the 
earnest hope that she will continue to write her stimulating critiques ot 
all that is being thought and attempted in this immensely important 
area of the church’s ministry to the hungers of our day. 


The Answers 
(A piece for choric speaking) 
By Darius Leander Swann 


SUGGESTIONS 


Use women’s voices for the QUIET VOICES. 

Use harsher, higher pitched male voices for the 
SECOND QUARTET. 

Use lower pitched, full, resonant male voices for 
the FIRST QUARTET. 

The duets may be male or female or mixed voices. 
The SOLO should be a male voice. 


UNISON 

I was burdened and troubled and weary, 

And my anxious, yearning thoughts were 

FIRST DUET 

With the hungry men in, the lands of plenty, 
With the easy livers amidst the famished children, 
Revellers on the thin crust of a civilization, 
Dissolving in violence and spiritual decay; 
SECOND DUET 

With aspiring people in faraway places, 

Seeking salvation in science and progress, 

Preyed on by men of “superior” culture, 
Exploited for treasures, left ignorant still; 
THIRD DUET 

With the segments of races and ancient peoples, 
Ensnared in the hearts of hostile millions, 
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Taught to be cruel, ruthless, cynical 
At the unloving hands of their fortunate brothers; 


FOURTH DUET 

With the agony for peace in tthe hearts of the people, 
Remaking their lives in the mushrooming shadows 
Where doom and destruction and horror are waiting 
To sear the shoots of their budding hope. 


UNISON 

And so in the heat of the searing daylight 

I sought release in a cross-crowned chapel, 

Knelt at the dim-lit altar in prayer. 

Prolonged was my prayer, for my heart was heavy, 
And the walls of the chapel vanished to nothing 
As I walked in a green and lovely valley, 

A valley whose name is called the World. 

But the people were tired, lost, near despairing; 
The mother in anger cuffed her child, 

The old man dozed in the bright, warm sunlight 
And woke and dozed and woke again. 

The farmer looked out on his acres and sighed, 
Finding no pleasure in the fruit of his labor; 
The worker turned from the grinding machinery, 
Emptiness stamped in the lines of his face; 

The professor in the classroom turned from his lecture 
To awaken the student, quietly sleeping. 

And I listened and I heard the people saying: 


QUIET VOICES 

We are weary, 

Weary of the years of sowing and reaping, 
Of planting the good new seed with hope, 
And harvesting nothing; 

We are weary, 

Weary of the days of fruitless toiling, 

Of lending our strength to an alien’s gain 
And profiting nothing; 

We are weary, 

Weary of hypocrisy, falsehood, curruption, 
Of the slogans fashioned to allay the fears 
Of the disinherited; 

We are weary of the voices shrouded in shadows 
Of war, crying out for peace, 

Yet knowing no peace; 

We are weary, 

Weary of the years of uncertain getting, 
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Weary of the unfailing years of spending, 

Weary of the bright voices speaking hope, 

Weary of the dark voices telling doom, 

Of the moments of striving and the hours of failing, 
We are weary, 


UNISON 

And I beheld the many in their condition — 
Lean and emaciated, weak and hungry; 

They were angular — their bodies bent with toil; 
They were maimed and bruised, blind and sick, 
For the struggle was hard and cruel and pitiless. 
And I heard them say in their near distress: 


QUIET VOICES 

Vain is all striving and hoping and trying; 

Favor and chance alone bring increase; 

The race is not vouchsafed to the swiftest, 

And the battle is not assured to the strong. 

There is no food, nor freedom, nor justice, nor peace; 
We are weary and do not desire to live 

Nor yet to die. 


UNISON 

And the sound of their sighing swept over the earth 
Like the uneasy music of swift-rushing waters, 
Like the sighing of the wind in a great dark forest. 
And their sickness was beyond all hope of healing, 
And their despair past all imagination, 

For over them hung a black cloud of doom. 

Over and over they repeated: 


QUIET VOICES 

Vain is all striving and hoping and trying; 
All of our seeming gain has been vain. 
UNISON 

I looked yet again and saw in their faces 

No love, no hate, no sorrow, no joy, 

No beauty, no questions—nothing save emptiness. 
The light had gone from their eyes; 

The void of nothingness was in their features. 
I questioned and all made one reply: 

QUIET VOICES 

We do not know; it does not matter. 

Do not trouble us with questioning. 


UNISON 
Do you not know that you must strive to gain? 
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QUIET VOICES 

And why strive? 

For wealth alone can strive successfully, 

And we are born to hunger and insecurity, 

And our need is the condition for another’s gain. 


UNISON 
Then work for justice; labor in this cause. 


QUIET VOICES 

For justice? 

Justice, like mercy, is the prerogative of the strong; 
Justice is only pure when people are at peace, 

And there is war and striving on every side. 


UNISON 
Then work for peace; let concord be your aim. 


QUIET VOICES 

And how work for peace? 

Many have cried “Peace,” but there is none; 
And our years of longing are still unsatisfied, 
For there is no peace where there is no freedom. 


UNISON 
Do you not know that freedom must be won? 


QUIET VOICES 
Freedom is an illusion; there is none. 


UNISON 

At that I fell upon my knees, 

And cried to God, the Creator of men, 

With burning anguish implored His mercy 

To save and redeem His lost creation; 

For I had seen death in the faces of the people. 
(Pause) 

And then I went and stood on the mountain, 

Heard the strong wind rend the stone, 

Felt the earthquake shake the pillars, 

Saw the fire burn bright and fearsome, 

But heard no answer to my pleading. 

And then in a moment of golden silence 

The answer came in a still small voice. 


SOLO : 
I will save what I have created. 


UNISON 
And I returned and saw two strangers, 
Holding conversation in the midst of the people. 
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The first was a man of mature years. 
The lines of experience, settled on his brow, 

Spoke of the battles of the years— 

Of pain and joy, of defeat and hope. 

The face was strong, the voice firm but gentle, 

And the strong right hand was holding a cross. 

The other was younger, his garments rough and new; 
His jaw was tight and his burning eyes 

Were as those that have looked on much bitterness. 
A hammer and sickle were grasped in his hand. 
FIRST QUARTET 

The Elder spoke: 

“The Lord Almighty, Sustained of the Universe, 
Has sent me to minister to your needs, 


For the sound of your sighing has reached to the throne.” 


UNISON 
And the starving people cried with one voice, 
“Give us bread!’ Give us bread!” 


FIRST QUARTET 
And the elder man’s countenance saddened as he replied, 
“It is written, ‘By bread alone man shall not live.’” 


SECOND QUARTET 

And the young man in anger cried “Hypocrisy!” 
Whether by bread alone man lives, I know not; 

But this I know: he lives by bread. 

Come, I will give you bread if you follow me. 

We ourselves will supply bread, for there is no God.” 


FIRST QUARTET 

Then the elder stranger, hand upraised, 
As if to ward off that blasphemy, cried 
“It is God alone who gives the increase 
To all the labor of our hands. 

Though you make the wasteland flower, 
Though you heap up mounds of wheat, 
Still it is God who gives the increase; 
To worship Him alone ‘is meet. 

In Him is the truth which you must find, 
Or the bread you eat will not suffice. 
Deep, deep is the need for truth, 

As deep as the need for bread.” 


UNISON 
But the despairing people were hungry 
And would not stay to listen further. 
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They followed the young determined stranger 

Who had stirred their hearts with hopeful words; 

And their cries of “Hypocrisy!” rang in the elder man’s ears. 
(Pause) 

On another day in another place 

Again I met them face to face. 

I saw the people gathered around them; 

I heard the noise of their contention, 

For some were made to serve the others; 

The advanced people preyed on the backward. 


FIRST QUARTET 

The Elder spoke: 

“The Eternal, the Father of every people, 
Has sent me to minister to your needs, 
For He has heard your sighing.” 


UNISON 
And all the suffering colonial people 
Cried as one, “Rid us of our oppressors!” 


FIRST QUARTET 

And his countenance saddened as he replied: 
“I cannot by the might of these hands 

Take from your lands those that oppress you, 
For the weapons given unto me are 
Persuasion and love and reason and judgment. 
But I shall hide His law in their hearts, 

And the oppressor shall become the brother.” 


SECOND QUARTET 

And the young man in anger cried, “Hypocrisy!” 
Come, I will rid you of your oppressors, 

And today’s downtrodden shall rule with me 
All the kingdoms of the world.” 


FIRST QUARTET 

The Elder spoke: 

No single human law will stand 

Till the law of God is writ on the heart. 

Man lives by the law which God has given, 

Or he shatters himself upon its bulwarks. 

And this law I preach to all who oppress you: 

That men of all places and conditions are brothers. 
Deep, deep is the need for community, 

As deep as the need for freedom.” 


UNISON 
And he would have spoken further 
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But the people chafed under the weight of their burdens, 
And would not stay to listen longer. 
They followed in the way of the youthful stranger 
And the Elder stood deserted and silent. 
And their cries of “Hypocrisy!” rang in his ears. 
(Pause) 
On another day I stood on the earth 
And saw the two men face to face; 
I saw the people gathered around them, 
People of every race and nation, 
People of every tongue and accent. 
And there were walls that separated one from another. 
And some suffered because they were different; 
And there was hatred and prejudice and much bitterness. 


FIRST QUARTET 

The Elder spoke: 

“God, who meant all men to be brothers, 

Has sent me to you, for the sound of your sighing 
Is daily heard about His throne.” 


UNISON 

And all the oppressed racial minorities 
Lifted their voices in an earnest plea: 
“Then give us justice and true equality!” 


FIRST QUARTET 

The Elder was sad as he replied, 

“I will teach all men His ways, 

And I shall speak for you in His name, 
For God Himself is just.” 


SECOND QUARTET 

And the young man bitterly cried, “Hypocrisy!” 
We shall achieve justice and equality; come, 
Those who will not be just shall not live.” 


FIRST QUARTET 

The Elder spoke: 

“These are rights which are all men’s due, 
For God created us all in His image. 

I strive to impress the spirit of Christ 

On the human laws that bind our lives; 
And yet we labor for something more— 
The heart’s assent to the law’s demand. 
Deep, deep is the need for fellowship, 

As deep as the need for equality.” 
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UNISON 

He opened his lips to warn them further, 

But the people would not stay to listen. 

“He fosters injustice and discrimination,” 

They cried out and left him alone 

And followed the young indignant stranger. 
(Pause) 

I stood once more in the midst of the land, 

But the valley was no longer green; 

Over it lay war’s desolation, 

And there were cries of people in great distress. 

Then I heard the two speak to the people. 


FIRST QUARTET 

The Elder spoke: 

“The God of peace has sent me, 

For He has heard your anguished sighing; 
I come to minister to your need.” 


UNISON 
And the war-ravaged people cried with one voice 
“Give us peace! Rid us of war!” 


FIRST QUARTET 

And the man’s countenance saddened, 

“The peace I offer the world cannot give, 
But it is more precious than any earthly joy.” 


SECOND QUARTET 

And the young man cried with bitterness, 
“Hypocrisy! I will bring peace, 

And we shall destroy all who make war; 
Then shall all be of one mind, 

And there shall be peace.” 


FIRST QUARTET 

The Elder replied: 

But peace is not the absence of striving. 

Not till the soul has found its Creator, 

Not till the inner man is at peace 

Shall tormented man find solace. 

Not till a man has looked at the stranger 

And seen in his eyes a brother’s need, 

Not till God has endowed him with love 

For the remotest soul in its pressing need 

And the whole wide world to its farthest reaches, 
Shall the world find peace, 

Peace from our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
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Deep, deep is the need for love, 
As deep as the need for peace.” 


UNISON 

And the old man would have continued, 

But the people would not stay to listen. 

“Hypocrisy!” they cried, “You have never brought peace.” 

And they hastened after the hard-eyed stranger. 
(Pause) 

And the Elder, saddened, looked around him, 

And saw the kingdoms the young man was building, 

Saw the hungering millions hungry still, 

Emptying their bins for the State’s collection, 

In bad years as good meeting the quota, 

Hungering now for human sympathy. 

He saw justice give way to absolute power 

In lands where accuser and judge were one, 

And none could condemn or question the judges. 

He saw the bewildered masses paraded, 

With peace banners carried on fixed bayonets, 

Filling the air with threats and hatred 

For any who questioned or dared to oppose them. 


FIRST QUARTET 

And the Elder sadly pondered the charges, 

The heated charges of the bitter young man, 

And acknowledged in his heart they were partly true. 
By day and by night he wrestled with the problem, 
The difficult problem of the bitter young man— 
His shining vistas and his consuming bitterness, 
The high purpose of his beginning 

And the certain tragedy of his end. 

He wrestled and prayed and prayed and wrestled; 
In this tortured moment God spoke to him: 


SOLO 

He, too, is my servant, the rod of mine anger. 
He has made you see your task, 

For in the fury of his anger 

And the savagery of his burning 

Men shall need your message 

More than ever before. 

Arise, be about your business. 


UNISON 
As he arose to obey new tasks pressed him; 
He moved with a new urgency for burden was upon him, 
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The burden of a people wandering in darkness, 
Seeking a high road to a better world, 

Betrayed by their hopes into this perilous dream 
Of bread and freedom and justice and peace 

By the might of the human spirit; 

For in such words had the young man spoken, 
And engendered a hope which he knew must fail. 
As he walked he came upon some by the way, 
Some who had followed the bitter young man. 
They were prostrate by the way, 

Frightened, tired, disillusioned, lost. 

He knelt down there, 

And there ministered to their needs; 

He knelt down there 

And there bound up their wounds. 

And he heard them wearily whisper: 


QUIET VOICES 

Deep is the need for community, 
As deep as the need for freedom; 
Deep is the need for fellowship, 
As deep as the need for equality; 
Deep is the need for love, 

As deep as the need for peace; 
Deep, deep is the need for truth, 
As deep as the need for bread. 


UNISON 

And the meanness faded away, 

And a host of saints and martyrs and seekers 
Of many generations and many places 

With angels proclaimed in triumphant chorus: 
“In Christ is community, 

And in him is our freedom; 

In Christ is our fellowship; 

In him all are equal; 

Christ is love; 

Christ is our peace; 

Christ is the truth, 

And Christ is the bread!” 


Note: The foregoing dramatic dialogue grew out of the Seminar on 
Christianity and Communism in which twenty-five missionaries partici- 
pated last year. After service in China, Mr. Swann has now been sent 
to India. — P.j.R. 
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The Holy Spirit and Us 


By A. Durwood Foster 


we HAS SEEMED good to the Holy Spirit and to us.”! That statement 
breathes the conviction and power of Christian origins. To most ot 
us it will seem remote and strange, utterly foreign to the conventions 
of our experience and discourse. 

“. >. To the Holy Spirit and to us.” The council of the Apostles 
and Elders believed their decision expressed a divine decision. In fact, 
the whole life of the church, as they saw it, was under the governance 
of the Holy Spirit. What can be made of a belief ‘like that? Is it 
deluded enthusiasm? Is it a peculiarly offensive kind of arrogance? Or 
just plain fanaticism? Some such would be the modern judgement. Or 
is it, as believed, that small band which was to change history, the pres- 
ence and power of God within the Community He has created? 

One thing we know: without the Spirit the Church never would have 
got underway at all. The community of Christ, no less than its Lord, 
was conceived by the Holy Spirit: it was nurtured and sustained by that 
Spirit. That is the testimony of the Apostles, make of it what we will. 
And it is the testimony of Christian faith and life through the ages. 
Lifegiver, Teacher, Comforter, Witness, Guide. Power — hardly any 
name or function not assigned to that Spirit in the Church: Spirit of 
Unity, Spirit of Truth, Spirit of Sanctity all these and more. Without 
the Holy Spirit Christian History is unintelligible, a sheer conundrum. 

Of course, there is a further question we must always ask — for in- 
evitably it will ask itself of us: what of the Holy Spirit in these latter 
days, in our situation? A glorious record He has, and that record is of 
the utmost importance. But how can we understand the reality of the 
Spirit now, for the Church and the World? 

We often pray in this chapel: Take not thy Holy Spirit from us. 
But we sometimes suspect, do we not, that the Spirit has already been 
taken from us. Some of us feel like that group at Ephesus of whom Paul 
inquired: had they received the Holy Spirit? Their reply was: we have 
not so much as heard that there is any Holy Spirit. Or if our under- 
standing of the church requires at some point a doctrinal use of the 
Spirit, we are apt to assign Him the merely “deistic” role of getting the 
community going in the first place and then leaving it to run by its own 
mechanisms. How many of us have any sure sense of the present reality 
and power of the Spirit? 


There are, to be sure, places today where the Holy Spirit is taken 





Sermon delivered in James Memorial Chapel. 
1 — Acts XV. 28 
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seriously. I remember some years ago when I ‘had decided to enter the 
ministry: I went before a committee of my church for a license to preach. 
We were pretty far removed from the “great centers of learning,” and 
the men on that committee had not been afflicted with any considerable 
degree of theological sophistication. They asked a few fundamental ques- 
tions, about which I was profoundly ignorant; but the main thing they 
wanted to know: Did I have the Spirit? I believed I had, and I told 
them I had. Since then I’ve often asked myself: what exactly did I mean? 
And the various categories in which I’ve tried to answer that question 
would give the outline of a college and seminary education — from be- 
haviouristic psychology to Paul Tillich. But somehow, at that time, I 
knew what I meant, and those simple men there knew what I meant. 
A living presence which would sustain and guide, an inward warmth 
and faith and gladness of good news one meant with all his heart to 
share. 

Yes, there are quarters where the name of the Holy Spirit is spoken 
today, many places where He is felt and said to be at work. And that’s 
just ‘the rub, isn’t it? Our trouble is that we’ve seen too many things 
done under the name of the Holy Spirit not to be suspicious of the 
whole affair. A Roman Catholic friend tells me the basis of the deci- 
sions of his church: “Just as the Apostles of old, what seems good to 
the Holy Spirit and to us.” With the Apostles of old, yes; but when 
one of the fragments of today’s broken church claims a monopoly on the 
Spirit’s authority, we know something is wrong. Or when we see indi- 
viduals as many of us have, groaning with the Spirit and testifying and 
prophesying in the power of the Spirit, and then going out to spread 
cruel gossip or engender race hatred or callously ignore a neighbor’s 
suffering, there’s something phony there. Or when we see religious 
groups, in which the Spirit is supposed to dwell, identifying the will 
of that spirit with all kinds of very human and some quite inhuman 
institutions and practices, we know there’s a fraud. There may be a 
spirit at work. Doubtless there is. But is it the Holy Spirit? Is it the 
Spirit of the New Testament? That is the critical question, the question 
we must always ask. It is the Protestant question: is this or that pre- 
tentious spirit the Holy Spirit of the Lord God? 

And we ask that question this way: is it the Spirit of Christ? For 
the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of Christ. Let us waive the problem of 
distinct hypostases. What we do know is that the Spirit which founded 
the Church was continuous with the Christ of our Gospels. Jesus the 
Christ defined the character of the Spirit, and we followed none other. 
Any other spirit which claims our ultimate allegiance, that is, any other 
spirit which pretends to be holy, is a demon in the strictest sense of the 
term. 


So Jesus as the Christ is the plumb line which is set against all our 
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spirituality: He is the test of the Holy Spirit. But likewise, the Holy 
Spirit is the sign, or rather the living essence of the community of Christ. 
The relation is reciprocal. It works both ways. Without Christ, what 
do you mean by “Holy Spirit’? Without the Spirit, where is Christ? 
There is no real reception of the Gospel of God without the vivifying 
of the Spirit. A dead, a spiritless Christianity, is a contradiction in 
terms. Christian is living faith. And the Spirit is the Lifegiver. This 
doesn’t mean any special psychological manifestations; it doesn’t mean 
speaking with tongues or rolling on the floor. It doesn’t mean preaching 
always grace and ignoring sin. In fact we can be certain that the kind 
of preaching which obscures our real situation while soothing us with 
sweetness and light speaks for some other spirit than that of Christ. 
Conversely, it takes the power of the Holy Spirit to face sin and call it 
by name. 

Life in the Spirit would mean just the opposite of a one-sided Gospel, 
and something far deeper than so-called religious experiences amount- 
ing to the exercise of special temperamental or emotional traits. Life 
in the Spirit would mean living power for the Gospel of God in Christ, 
with all that contains, its different elements and their unity, in the fel- 
lowship of the church. 

The Spirit of course, is not something we can reach out and grab 
but comes rather as a gift. The wind bloweth where it listeth, and no 
human dynamo will ever generate or even channel that Spirit. That 
is a proper affront to our religious officiousness. The desperate thing 
about us as a church and the Spirit is, however, that while the Spirit 
is Unity, Truth and Sanctity, we are a shamefully brokem church, in 
many ways a patently false church, and all too obviously a sinful church. 
What can the Spirit have to do with the likes of us? 

Just this: that God has promised His Spirit to His Church: And the 
Church does, for all the death in the midst of it, still live. The gospel 
still is preached, and the love of Christ is still shed abroad in the hearts 
of men. There is ground for hope, and faith, that a church repenting 
and throwing itself open to God will yet receive a new outpouring of 
the Spirit — ground for hope that a trusting Church and an obedient 
Church will be a fellowship in which the power of God will transform 
earthen vessels into instruments for His purposes, and fashion ever anew 
that community against which, for all their striving, the gates of hell 
shall not prevail. 





Alumni: All changes of address should be reported to the 
Alumni Office — not to the Quarterly Review Office. Give degree 
and year of graduation with new address. 
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QUADRANGLE NEWS 


One of the highlights of the fall 
semester was the exhibition of Con- 
temporary Religious Art at the Semi- 
nary from December 1st through 16th. 
The event was planned by a student 
committee in cooperation with an ad- 
visory committee made up of Profes- 
sor Paul J. Tillich, Associate Director 
Lloyd Goodrich of the Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art, Professor 
Meyer Shapiro of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Fine Arts Department, Direc- 
tor Alfred Barr of the Museum of 
Modern Art, and Mrs. Otto Spaeth, 
director of the American Federation 
of Arts. Co-chairmen of the student 
committee were Miriam Dewey Ross 
and David H. McAlpin, Jr. 

Paintings and sculpture of an ar- 
tistic and religious character appropri- 
ate for the modern church and parish 
house were shown as well as church 
architecture and stained-glass win- 
dows. 

In connection with the exhibit a 
forum was held on December 3rd to 
discuss contemporary trends in religi- 
ous art. Participating were Richard 
Pousett-Dart and Andre Racz, art- 
ists, Lawrence Majewski of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, Professor J. 
V. Langmead Casserley of General 
Theological Seminary, and Professor 
Tillich. 


* oe + * 


The annual Christmas Candlelight 
Service was presented in James Memo- 
rial Chapel on December 15th and 
16th. Music was under the direction 
of Dr. Hugh Porter, who was assisted 
by Paul Jones. Professor Walter S. 
Davison read selections 
Christmas story. The Seminary choir 


from the 
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was joined by the youth choir and 
bell ringers of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church under the direction of Mrs. 
Doris C. Watson. Miss Marcia Hannah 
assisted at the organ. 
% oF * + 
Handel’s Oratorio The Messiah was 
presented in James Memorial Chapel 
on December 2nd. The choruses were 
directed by second year conducting 
students of Dr. Alfred M. Greenfield. 
The organists and soloists were from 
the School of Sacred Music. 
ob cn od + 
President Van Dusen is away dur- 
ing December and January on an ex- 
tended tour that will take him into 
the Western Pacific, the Far East, and 
Africa. 


2 G % cd 


Among the distinguished visitors to 
the Seminary in December was the 
Rev. A. J. Festugiere, O.P., directeur 
d’Etudes a l’Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, of Paris, France, and Sather 
Professor at the University of Califor- 
nia. Father Festugiere, a member of 
the Dominican Order, is one of the 
world’s most renowned classical schol- 
ars. He is the author of a number of 
works of the Graeco-Roman world 
and the classical period. 

Father Festugiere’s lectures at Union 
on December 16th and 18th were on 
“Reflective Piety,” the first being 
*“Man and the World,” and the second 
“The Contemplation of God.” 

coe Loe oe ce 


Rev. Dr. Robert Elliot Fitch will 
join the faculty during the second 
semester as Visiting Professor of Chris- 
tian Ethics. A graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity and Union Seminary, Dr. Fitch 











did graduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity and The Sorbonne. During the 
second World War he was a Navy 
Chaplain. He has been a professor of 
philosophy in Pacific University, Ore- 
gon, and Occidental College, Califor- 
nia. Since 1949, Dr. Fitch has been 
Professor of Ethics and Acting Dean 
of the Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Califorina. 
% + * Le 

The Board of Directors has also 
announced the appointments of Rev. 
Dr. John McIntyre, Professor of The- 
ology, St. Andrews College, Sydney, 
Australia, to be Lecturer in the Philos- 
ophy of Religion, and Rev. Dr. Phil- 
lips P. Moulton, formerly National 
Director of the University Christian 
Mission of the National Council of 
Churches, to be Lecturer in Religious 
Education and Psychology, both for 
the second semester. 

% + % * 

Two visiting lecturers in the De- 
partment of Christian Ethics for the 
first semester have been Dr. Eduard 
Heimann, Professor of Economics in 
the New School for Social Research 
and consultant to the Commission on 
Social Reconstruction of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, and Rev. Dr. 
Paul Ramsey, Associate Professor of 
Religion in Princeton University and 
author of the recent book, Basic Chris- 
tian Ethics. 

coe % + cd 

The Fifth Annual series of Auburn 
Extension Lectures were held on six 
successive Mondays from November 
3rd through December 8th. The sub- 
ject: “Current Issues nn Theological 
Thinking.” Speakers for the series 
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were: Professors James Muilenburg, 
Paul Tillich, Henry Pitney Van Dusen, 
John Coleman Bennett, David Everett 
Roberts, and Lewis Joseph Sherrill. 

oe % od * 

The Women’s Committee of the 
Seminary will again sponsor four Mon- 
day Morning Lectures for Women 
during January. The lectures will 
begin at 11:00 o’clock in James Me- 
morial Chapel. Speakers and subjects 
will be — January Sth: Dr. James 
Muilenburg, “God and the Old Testa- 
ment”; January 12th: Dr. Mary Ely 
Lyman, “Christ and the New Testa- 
ment”; January 19th: Dr. Paul Wait- 
man Hoon, “Man and Prayer”; and 
January 26th: Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, ‘‘Faith and Immortality.” Ad- 
mission will be by ticket only. Tickets 
may be obtained by sending a registra- 
tion fee of $1.00 to Mrs. Thomas La- 
mont at the Seminary. 

* + + + 

The Union Seminary Choir will ap- 
pear with the Robert Shaw Chorale 
in a program in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of February 15th. 
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ALUMNI ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Plans for the second annual Alumni 
Workshop are being shaped up by the 
Program Committee under the leader- 
ship of the Chairman, David K. Barn- 
well, Class of 1928. Members of the 
Seminary faculty who are taking part 
include Professors Bennett, Lyman, 
Roberts, Seaver, Sherrill, Terrien and 
Webber. A full announcement will be 
mailed to all alumni as soon as the 
program is completed. Meanwhile, save 
the dates—January 20, 21, and 22. 


ob ob * % 


Fifteen Union Seminary alumni 
gathered in the Minneapolis School of 
Arts on November Sth for what ap- 
peared to be the first such meeting in 
the Twin Cities. Guest of honor at the 
meeting was Dr. Paul J. Tillich who 
was in Minnesota for three lectures on 
“Art and Society” at the Minneapolis 
School. Arrangements for the meeting 
which included a Coffee Hour were 
made by Kenneth E. Wade °41 and 
Owen W. Dukelow ’52, both of Minn- 
eapolis. Future meetings are planned. 





ANNUAL ALUMNI FUND 
Goal adopted for this year—July 1, 1952 to June 30, 1953 
1,200 SUBSCRIPTIONS TOTALLING $10,000 


We exceeded our goal in 1950-51 with 1,012 subscriptions totalling $8,001 
We exceeded our goal in 1951-52 with 1,112 subscriptions totalling $9,033 


WE CAN DO IT AGAIN IN 1952-53 WITH 
EVERY ALUMNUS DOING HIS PART! 


By December first, 287 Alumni had already sent in $2,448—an average 
gift of $8.50 with many encouraging increases. 


Mail your check today to the Alumni Office 








and to the order of Union Theological Seminary. 








ALUMNI NECROLOGY 


1878 
Word has been received that Henry 
Virgil Rominger, whose address was 
North Bonneville, Washington, is de- 
ceased. 
1888 
William Wallace, Lake Bluff, Ill, 
died August 13, 1952. 
1892 
George David Miller, former mod- 
erator of the New York Synod of the 
Presbyterian Cuhrch and pastor of 
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First Presbyterian Church in Warsaw, 
N. Y. for 32 years, died October 11, 
1952, in Buffalo, New York. 


1900 

Mortimer P. Giffin, retired Drew 
Seminary lecturer, died September 28, 
1952 in Morristown, N. J. He entered 
the Methodist ministry in the New 
York East Conference in 1898 and 
served in several New York City, 
Brooklyn and Connecticut churches. 
In 1915 he went to the pastorate in 
Evansville, Ind., and later to Buffalo, 





N. Y., and Cincinnati, Ohio. He re- 
turned east in 1922 to begin work at 
Drew University and retired in 1935. 
1913 

Marion Dargan, Professor Emeritus 
of the University of New Mexico, died 
September 1, 1952 of a heart attack. 
He was 64. He began his teaching 
career after World War I. In 1927 he 








received a Ph.D. from the University 


of Chicago. 


1923 
Absalom Oliver Eshelman, formerly 
of Faith Church, Reading, Pa., is now 
deceased. 
1934 
John L. Fuess died October 29, 
1949, 


ALUMNI CLASS NOTES 


1900 
Gregory Dexter Walcott, chairman 
of the Philosophy Department at Long 
Island (N. Y.) University last fall 
began his 25th year on the University 
staff, his 48th year of college teaching. 
1913 
Chalmers Holbrook reports that he 
has retired from active ministry and 
has moved from Millbrook, N. Y. to 
Lakeville, Conn. 
1914 
Fred L. Brownlee is now associated 
with the Campbell Folk School, Brass- 
town, North Carolina. The school is 
an experience in rural adult education. 
“Its main objective is the enrichment 
of country life on the basis of the best 
that folk tradition has preserved and 
the best that modern thought has to 
offer.” 
1918 
Lester Hostetler is now minister of 
the Bethany Mennonite Church, Free- 
man, South Dakota. He was formerly 
associated with Bethel College, North 
Newton, Kansas. 


1919 
Walter B. Hilton has moved from 
Castile, N. Y. to Avon Park, Fla., 
where he can be reached through P.O. 
Box 264. 
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1920 
Albert G. Butzer’s 20th anniversary 
as minister of the Westminster Presby- 
terian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. was ob- 
served at a recognition service in Sep- 
tember. 


1921 
Present address of W. Cumming 
Thom is St. David’s Manse, Dalhousie, 
St. Haberfield, Sydney, New South 
Wales. 


1922 

John Gratton reports that he has re- 
signed his pastorate at the First 
Church of Christ Congregational, 
Pittsfield, Mass. after nearly 24 years 
of service. He is now living at 58 
Middle St., Hadley, Mass. 

1923 

Pierson P. Harris was installed as 
pastor of Trinity Congregational 
Church, Scranton, Pa. in October. The 
Rev. Dr. Douglas Horton, minister 
and executive secretary of the Gen- 
eral Council of Congregational-Chris- 
tian Churches of America, delivered 
the sermon. Rev. Harris, who accepted 
the pastorate of the church in Feb- 
ruary, 1952, was formerly assistant 
professor of English at Upsala College, 
East Orange, N. J. 
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C—White Gothic Cross, Red Background 
Price: $3.50 per pair, postpaid. 
Send today to— 
CROSS EMBLEM CoO. 
P.O. Box #1421 
Chicago 90, Illinois 
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1924 
William F. Hastings’ new address is 
Refugee Services, World Council of 
Churches, APO 154, c/o Postmaster, 
New York, N. Y. 


1928 


John Mitchell Currie, pastor of the 
Hollis, N. Y. Presbyterian Church 
since 1937, has been appointed chap- 
lain of Lafayette College. 

Word has been received from Pierre 
Auguste Jaccard. He is professor of 
sociology, philosophy and psychology 
of religion at the University of Lau- 
sanne. His mailing address is 5 Ave- 
nue de Collonges, Lausanne, Switzer- 


land. 


George S. Patterson, former consul 
general for Canada in Shanghai, ar- 
rived in Boston this fall to assume his 
duties as consul general there. He 
joined the Department of External 
Affairs as counsellor at the Canadian 
Embassy in Chunking, China in 1943 
and was charge d'affaires from 1944- 
45. After service in Ottawa, Tokyo 
and Nanking from 1945 to 1948, he 
Was appointed consul general in 
Shanghai. 

Children to Palestine, a Christian- 
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Jewish committee providing rescue 
and rehabilitation services for Jewish 
refugee children in Israel has an- 
nounced the appointment of Ralph H. 
Read as its executive director. 


1929 
Theodore K. Noss this fall was 
named to the newly-created post of 
dean of students of the State Univer- 
sity Maritime College, Fort Schuyler. 
1930 
The new mailing address for Roland 
A. Skeel is 4606 Erie Avenue, Cincin- 
nati 27, Ohio. 


1931 
Lee H. Ball has moved from New 
Paltz, N. Y. to 24 Willow St., Irving- 
ton, N. Y. 


Word from Karl Francis Drew in- 
dicates that he has been minister of the 
Petitcodiac United Church in Petit- 
codiac, New Brunswick, Canada since 
1950. 

1932 

Ellsworth L. Richardson was wel- 
comed to his new church, the Con- 
gregational Church of Rogers Park, 
Ill. in October. He was formerly as- 








sociate minister of the Bushnell Con- 
gregational Church, Detroit. 


Alan Tory and his wife are now lo- 
cated in San Francisco (311 Jackson 
St., Pacific Heights) where they have 
a radio session, ““Calendar of Events,” 
over station KPFA and where he is on 
the staff of the California news maga- 
zine “Fortnight” as a special writer 
and editor of the drama section. After 
his resignation in 1951 from St. Ste- 
phen’s Presbyterian Church, Sydney, 
the Torys travelled by air through the 
Far East visiting Indonesia, Malaya, 
Siam, and Hongkong on the way 
to Japan where they spent several 
months. He went as a United Nations 
Correspondent in Korea before the 
opening of armistice negotiations with 
a special assignment to report on the 
evacuation of wounded by helicopter 
and airplane. 


1934 

Garland G. Lacey has resigned as 
pastor of the Mount Washington Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City, to 
organize new churches in the new cen- 
ters of population in the Los Angeles 
Presbytery. His temporary address is 
Room 221, 315 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


L. Humphrey Walz, formerly with 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, is now located in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Vinton E. Ziegler has been named 
executive director of the United Cere- 
bral Palsy Association of Southern 
Westchester, Inc. Organization offices 
are at 11 William Street, White Plains, 
N. Y. 


1935 
Rix P. Butler has moved from Min- 
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eola, N. Y. to 137-28 244th St., Rose- 
dale, 10, N. Y. 


William Macdonald Dempster, Sec- 
retary of the Church of Scotland 
Committee on Hut and Canteen Work 
for Her Majesty’s Forces, has been ap- 
pointed an Officer of the Order of the 
British Empire for his work in this 
capacity. 


Merrill Johnson, superintendent of 
the Methodist Churches in the ew 
York District, attended the organiza- 
tion meeting of the Methodist Board 
of Missions at Lake Junaluska, N. C. 
in September. He helped set up a four 
year program for national and foreign 
missions along lines established by the 
denomination’s General Conference 
earlier in the year. 


Emory Wylie Luccock has left the 
Dundee Presbyterian Church, Omaha, 
Neb. to become chaplain at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


Ralph B. Tefferteller is Assistant 
Director of the Henry Street Settle- 
ment, 265 Henry St., New York City. 


1936 
Gardiner M. Day, rector of Christ 
Church, Cambridge, Mass., has been 
elected a fellow of the Yale Corpora- 


tion. 


Emanuele Santi is now minister otf 
the Castle Heights Methodist Church, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Edward S. Treat has left the posi- 
tion of Associate Minister of the Ver- 
mont Congregational Conference to 
become the Minister of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Conference of North 
Dakota. 


Russell G. Wichmann has become 
Director of the Music Department at 
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the Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh. 


1937 
Frederick I. Kubns, lowa City, Iowa, 
has been made dean of the chapel and 
Professor of Bible at Rocky Mountain 
College, Billings, Montana. 


Virgil E. Lowder, Chicago, has been 
named to fill the newly created execu- 
tive secretary’s post in the Houston, 
Texas Council of churches. 


Charles B. McConnell is now associ- 
ate minister of the Radburn, N. J. 
Community Church of which Bedros 
Kevork Apelian ’13 is minister. 


1939 

The program of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity Annual Conference of the 
Theological Alumni Association held 
during October in Kingston, Ontario, 
included the Chancellor’s Lectures on 
“Spirit, Son and Father” by Dr. Van 
Dusen and an address by Jacques 
Beaudon, Montreal. 


Leland O. Hunt reports that he has 
left the ministry of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches and is pre- 
paring to enter the Episcopal Church 
ministry. He is at present living in 
Manchester, Conn. 

1940 

Frederick C. Low is now serving 
with the First Presbyterian Church, 
Eufaula, Alabama. 

Charles R. Stinnette, Jr., rector of 
Ascension Episcopal Church, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. since 1950 has been ap- 
pointed Associate Warden of the Col- 
lege of Preachers, Washington Cathe- 
dral, Washington, D. C. 


1941 
Dodds Blaine Bunch is pastor of the 
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Centenary Methodist Church, Mod- 
esto, Calif. 


Robert M. Grant has resigned his 
position at the University of the South 
and is now located in Chicago, Illinois. 


Masuko Otake is with the Depart- 
ment of Education, Kyushu Univer- 
sity, Hukuoka, Japan. 


Charles W. Saum was transferred in 
May from the Methodist Charge, 
Enosburg Falls, Vt., to the United 
(Baptist-Methodist) Church, Ran- 
dolph, Vt. 

1942 

Stanley P. Borden has become as- 

sociate minister of the First Baptist 


Church, Oak Park, IIl. 


]. Clinton Hoggard is now Admini- 
strative Secretary, Department of 
Foreign Missions of the A.M.E. Zion 
Church with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


William Spurrier, associate professor 
of religion at Wesleyan University, has 
been added to the teaching staff of the 
Oxford School for girls, Hartford, 
Conn. He is teaching a course in reli- 
gious education there. 


1943 

Wiley H. Critz is the new educa- 
tional director and youth leader at the 
Ridgeview Congregational Church, 
White Plains, N. Y. For the past five 
years he has been Director of Reli- 
gious Life at the University of Miss- 
issippi. 

Reider Arnold Daeblin was recently 
elected president of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church Rocky Mountain 
district. 


Thomas S. Gee was installed as 
minister of the First Presbyterian 








Church, New Rochelle, N. Y. in 
October. He was previously associate 
minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mrs. Maxine Thornton has left her 
post as Director of the Young Adult 
Department of the Yonkers YWCA 
to begin duties on the National staff 
of the YWCA in the Leadership Serv- 
ices Department in New York City. 

1944 

Arthur A. Schuck, pastor of the 
Diamond Hill Community Church, 
Berkeley Heights, N. J. since 1950, 
has become pastor of the Methodist 
Church in Yreka, Calif. 


Frank Stone is dietitian, cook and 
“chaplain to ministers” at Hartford 
Seminary in Hartford, Conn. For the 
last three summers he has been cook 
at the institution. He received his 
ThD from Hartford last year but 
chose to remain there for his unique 
type of service. 

1945 

Donald A. Acton has been called to 
the pastorate of the Grant Street Pres- 
byterian Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Jennie M. Doidge, former executive 
director of the Council for In- 
ter-Church Cooperation, Bridgeport, 
Conn., is on a tour of the world to ob- 
serve the Christian church at work. 

1946 

Mrs. Paul Converse (Hyla Stuntz) 
has been named director of Student 
Work at the Judson Memorial Church, 
New York City. 


Richard D. Hunter has left the First 
Congregational Church, Charlotte, 
Michigan, to become pastor of Snow- 
hill Congregational-Christian Church, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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1947 
Elizabeth Putnam Riley and Wil- 
liam Kilmer Sites ’49, minister of the 
Congregational Church, Heydenville, 
Mass. and assistant chaplain, Veterans’ 
Hospital, Northampton, Mass., were 
married in October. 


1948 

Gabor Csordas, pastor of the Hun- 
garian Reformed Church, Poughkeep- 
sie, New York, was honored last fall 
on the 10th anniversary of his ordina- 
tion to the ministry and the Sth an- 
niversary of his services to that con- 
gregation. 

Mrs. John M. Reynolds, the former 
Margaret Osborn, whose husband is 
the minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Park Ridge, New 
Jersey, was recently elected moderator 
of the New Jersey Association of Con- 
gregational Churches. Mrs. Reynolds 
is the first woman to hold this posi- 
tion. She received her B.D. in 1948 
and was ordained in the same year. 


Fred G. Sturm is now located at the 
First Methodist Church of Millerton, 
New York. 

1949 

Miss Joan J. Bott is now instructor 

of Bible at Chatham Hall, an Epis- 


copalian chuch-related school in Chat- 
ham, Va. 


Omar R. Buchwalter and his wife 
have been appointed foreign mission- 
ary representatives from the Hilltop 
Presbyterian Church, Mendham, N. J. 
He is on the Bible Department faculty 
of Silliman University in the Philip- 
pines. 


Mrs. Sally Edwards is serving as in- 
terim minister of the Church of 
Christ, Congregational, Goshen, Conn. 
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Charles R. Jaekle has resigned from 
the pastorate of Roseville Lutheran 
Church in Newark, N. J., to assume 
his duties as Protestant chaplain of 
Riverside Hospital, New York, N. Y., 
an institution for the rehabilitation of 
juvenile narcotics addicts. 


John McDowell is serving as the 
pastor of the newly organized Protes- 
tant church in the Sherwood-Pelham 
area of Natick, Mass. 


H. A. Welch is. now located at 
Christ Church, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


1950 
Robert Agnew has been called to 
the pastorate of the Pleasant Valley 
Presbyterian Church in Pleasant Val- 
ley, New York. 


Edythe Rachel Grady is University 
Organist and Instructor of Church 
Music, Piano, Organ, Appreciation and 
Theory at Johnson C. Smith Univer- 
sity, Charlotte, N. C. 


George M. Watson has been named 
assistant minister of the Presbyterian 


Church, Tenafly, N. J. 


1951 
Virginia H. Davidson has become 
Director of Religious Education at 
the Eliot Congregational Church of 
Newton, Mass. 


Malcolm Foster is now attending 
General Theological Seminary, New 
York City. 


John R. Fry has taken up his work 
as pastor of the Blue Ash Presbyterian 
Church in Blue Ash, Ohio. 


Frank W. Gardner, former assistant 
pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Stamford, Conn., has accepted 
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a call to the Deansboro, New York, 
Congregational Church. 


Birger T. Johnson has been called 
as assistant minister of the Union 
Congregational Church, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J. Since graduation, he has 
been minister of the Congregational 
Church in Blooming Grove, N. Y. 

Roland T. Kamm is now the pastor 
of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church in Decatur, Illinois. 

Margaret J. Pearson is now Mrs. 
Franklin D. Aldrich, and she is living 
in Corvallis, Oregon. 

Allen Van Eikner has been the As- 
sistant Professor of Religion and 
Philosophy at Drury College, Spring- 
field, Missouri, since September. 


1952 
Robert Winn Adams has accepted a 
call to be assistant minister, First Con- 
gregational Church, Stamford, Conn. 


Charles A. Bradley has been or- 
dained as minister of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of Gilsum, Sullivan 
and Stoddard, N. H. 


Clarence Colwell has been called to 
the Berlin Heights Congregational 
Church, Berlin Heights, Ohio. 


Wilbur O. Daniel is assistant at the 
Scarsdale Congregational Church, 
Scarsdale, New York. 


David Engel was ordained last fall 
in the Fourth Presbyterisn Church, 
New York City, and now is assistant 
minister of the Crescent Avenue Pres- 


byterian Church, Plainfield, N. J. 


Carl Frey is program secretary of 
the Sloane House YMCA, New York 
City. 











Lawrence Glassco has been called to 
serve as assistant pastor of the Church 
of the Covenant, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Wells B. Grogan is now pastor 
of the Barrington Congregational 
Church, Barrington, Rhode Island. 


Marjorie Marshall has accepted the 
position of Director of Religious Ed- 
ucation at the Watchung Congrega- 
tional Church, Montclair, N. J. 


Charles B. Mitchell has become as- 
sistant minister of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


James M. Murphy is now located at 
the Port Morris Methodist Church, 
Port Morris, New Jersey. 


Mary Alice Naden has been ap- 
pointed educational director of the 
Church of the Holy Communion, 
South Orange, New Jersey. 


Douglas Petersen has been named 
Minister of Music at the First Presby- 
terian Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Richard Poethig is serving a new 
church in the Buffalo-Niagara, N. Y. 
Presbytery. 


Samuel C. Sharp, pastor of the 
Community Church of God, North 
Bergen, N. J., for the past four years, 
has announced his resignation and 
plans to assume the pastorate of Beth- 
any Church of God in Detroit, Michi- 


gan. 


Lamar Sparks is now working in 
Madras, India. 


Gene Stockwell and his wife have 
left the United States to serve as 
Methodist missionaries in Uruguay. 


George M. Wilson and his family 
left for Bangkok, Thailand, in Octo- 
ber, where he is serving as a mission- 
ary of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A. Dr. Van Dusen preached his 
ordination sermon at a service held in 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, just before the Wil- 
sons departed for Bangkok, where Mr. 
Wilson will become the pastor of the 
International Church. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Revised Standard Version of the 


Old Testament. New York: Thomas 


Nelson & Sons, 1952. In two vol- 


umes, $5.00; complete Bible, one 


volume in buckram, $6.00. 


A new translation of the Bible is 
likely to receive a somewhat mixed 
reception. To some the very fact that 
the translation is new will be an ad- 
vantage. The older renderings have 
ceased to register their effect upon the 
mind, and the removal of archaic dic- 
tion and style makes for freshness and 
and simplicity The ancient text has 
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become contemporaneous speech. To 
others a new translation is always 
something of an offence. The memory 
loves to cling to the ancient words 
and phrases; the cadences and rhythms 
of the old have acclimatized them- 
selves in their religious expression. The 
archaic language, far from marring 
the style, gives it a dignity and vener- 
ability which belong to a sacred book 
that has come deep out of the past. 
Memory and faith are close kin, and 
the modernizing of the text becomes 
a threat to a long cherished language. 
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The Latin Vulgate, Luther’s German 
rendering, and the King James Version 
are supreme examples of how a trans- 
lation has achieved the stature of a 
classic; they have ministered effec- 
tively to imagination, devotion, and 
faith. 

Yet it must be remembered that 
these translations were not received 
with universal acclaim in their own 
times. Jerome was denounced as a for- 
ger and betrayer of religion, and it is 
reported that one of his contempor- 
aries, a bishop, was almost unseated 
when he inadvertently read the Vul- 
gate version of Jonah to his congrega- 
tion. The archbishop of Canterbury 
described John Wycliffe as “the son 
of a serpent, the herald and child of 
Antichrist.” Tunstall, the bishop of 
London, ordered Tyndale’s _ transla- 
tion to be burned. The King James 
Version, too, had its vigorous critics. 

The new Revised Standard Version, 
which made its appearance on Septem- 
ber 30, has in general received an en- 
thusiastic response throughout the 
English-speaking world. Yet we hear 
of mass meetings of public protest, 
and in at least one instance it has been 
proposed that the offensive work be 
burned in public. The translation is 
said to be tainted with modernist 
heresy. Objection has been raised above 
all to the rendering of Isaiah 7:14: 
Behold, a young woman shall conceive 
and bear a son. This is a clear and cor- 
rect translation of the Hebrew. The 
Hebrew has a word for virgin which is 
frequently used in the Old Testament, 
bethulah. But this word does not ap- 
pear in the Hebrew text of Isa. 7:14. 
The word that is used, ha-ealmah, 
means “the young woman.” A mem- 
ber of a well-known midwestern theo- 
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logical seminary writes in Time mag- 
azine that the Dead Sea Scroll has 
“virgin,” but the fact is that it has 
precisely the same word as the Hebrew 
text. It is most unfortunate that the 
note to this verse reads “Or virgin.” 
This is plainly an error and thus gives 
justification to the critics. It is the 
Greek Septuagint which has virgin, 
and it is the source for Matthew 1:23. 
The RSV is a conservative transla- 
tion. It is generally conservative in its 
use of the version, though there will 
doubtless be many who will dissent 
from this observation. The American 
Translation of the University of 
Chicago employs the versions much 
more freely. Especially in such famil- 
iar passages as Gen. 1, Ps. 23, and Isa. 
§3 the translators were exceedingly 
loath to make any change. Of the 
seven notes appended to Ps. 23 six 
seem to me to give a better rendering, 
but it was felt that past usage and 
familiarity out-weighed other consid- 
erations here. Perhaps the majority of 
the committee would have preferred 
to translate the opening words of 
Genesis by the phrase given in the 
note, when God began. Some scholars 
feel that there are too many emenda- 
tions; others feel that there should 
have been many more of them. The 
general temper of the committee, how- 
ever, was conservative, and it can be 
said with the greatest assurance that at 
no time, in the writer’s memory, was 
it influenced by liberal theological pre- 
suppositions, or indeed, by any theo- 
logical presuppositions. The sole pur- 
pose was to translate the original text 
as clearly and honestly as possible. 
The RSV is a conservative transla- 
tion in another respect. It stands in 
the great literary tradition which has 































its source in Tyndale and the King terumoth. But what do they mean? 
James Version. It is a revision of the In one of the Ugaritic texts, I Aqhat co 
American Standard Version in the 44-45, we find a text which is very wi 
direction of the King James. The new similar: “May there be no dew or rain, 
translation which is being undertaken nor upsurging of the deep.” The words 
by English biblical scholars will be for the concluding phrase are shr rT) 
largely independent of the older rend- thmtm. When the two phases of II . 
erings, and there is decided need for Sam. and I Aqhat are compared, it 1s 
such a translation. There are literally easy to see how corruption may have 
hundreds of verses where it was im- arisen in the Hebrew text. RSV avails 
possible to be certain of the original itself of this new light from the 
meaning, and in such instances the Ugaritic text and emends accordingly. 
RSV committee merely did the best The recently discovered Dead Sea 
they could. Not infrequently they Scroll of the Book of Isaiah, which T/ 
simply retained ASV. More venture- antedates our earliest Hebrew manu- ha’ 
some scholars would have emended th: script for Isaiah by a millenium, in- fir 
text. fluenced the translation in thirteen the 
A feature of the translation which verses: 3:2; 14:3, 30; 15:9; 21:8; tiv 
will be welcomed by everyone is the 23:2; 33:8; 45:2, 8; 49:24; 51:19; of 
recognition of the poetic form of 56:12; and 60:19. In some cases the th: 
much of the original text. Not only is reading of the Dead Sea Scroll is sup- his 
the poetry printed in poetic form, ported by the versions. To be sure, rig 
but the special characteristics of He- there were numerous readings in the nec 
brew verse are recognized by the way Scroll which were rejected. Here, too, int 
related lines are printed. The basic the committee was cautious and con- wh 
principle of parallelismus membrorum,  servative. But the new readings not the 
first described by Bishop Lowth two infrequently clear up passages that thi 
hundred years ago, is made clear to have been notorious for their diffi- om 
the reader by proper indentation of culty. be 
the second or third parallel lines. Stro- The adequacy and effectiveness of aa 
phes are usually well marked. The 2 new translation cannot be deter- scr 
literary units themselves are not well mined fully at the time of its appear- = 
set off from each other, but this is a ance. It will have to be subjected to a 
task for which the committee was not the judgment and criticism of com- et 
yet prepared. petent scholars. Its literary qualities vs 
Many illustrations might be given Will be examined and evaluated by ties 
of the aid rendered by archaeology. literary critics, and they will doubt- logi 
II Sam. 1:21 has always been a crux ess find enough to criticize here. Time C 
for commentators. The ASV reads itself will be a judge. A translation que: 
Ye mountains of Gilboa, needs seasoning and maturation. We los: 
Let there be no dew nor rain need to accustom ourselves to it. We ones 
upon you, neither fields of shall listen to it from the pulpits, and the 
offerings. at first its words will sound alien and phil 
In Hebrew the last words read usede too modern. But just as usage deter- ane 
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mines the meaning of words, so the 
consensus of the religious community 
will give the final verdict. 


JaMEs MUILENBURG 


The Theology of Paul Tillich. (Vol- 
ume I of The Library of Living 
Theology). Edited by Charles W. 
Kegley and Robert W. Bretall. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1952. xiv, 370 pp. $5.50. 


In launching The Library of Living 
Theology, the editors could scarcely 
have selected as the subject of their 
first volume a _ theologian whose 
thought is more suggestive, provoca- 
tive — and controversial than that 
of Paul Tillich. The reader who hopes 
that these critical essays will approach 
his theology with the full candor and 
rigor which alone do it full justice, 
need not be alarmed by the editors’ 
introductory suggestion that anyone 
who does not appreciate Tillich’s 
thought “has probably ceased to 
think” (an intimation of “heteron- 
omy” which Professor Tillich would 
be the first to repudiate). On the con- 
trary, the book contains the closest 
scrutiny and questioning of his “‘sys- 
tem” by some of the ablest of con- 
temporary philosophers and theologi- 
ans. In a final chapter, brilliant in its 
brevity, Tillich replies to these ques- 
tions, devoting relatively more atten- 
tion to philosophical than to theo- 
logical criticisms. 

One of the points made most fre- 
quently by both philosophers and theo- 
logians, and one which might ulti- 
mately prove most damaging, concerns 
the “method of correlation” between 
philosophical questions and theological 
answers. If, as Tillich agrees, the form 
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of the question determines the form 
of the answer, then, argues Professor 
George Thomas, the questions which 
Christianity answers would have to 
be crypto-theological themselves. And 
from the philosophical side, Professors 
Emmet and Randall feel that the an- 
swers which Tillich does give to his 
philosophical questions are themselves 
apt to be crypto-philosophical — that 
“revelation” is in fact a “symbol for 
the power of reason to do what revel- 
ation notoriously does.” This whole 
discussion, of course, involves the re- 
lation between theology and philoso- 
phy. The confusion at this point is 
not dispelled when in his reply Pro- 
fessor Tillich speaks of both a “basic 
identity” and a “qualitative differ- 
ence” between the two. 

A second potentially serious criti- 
cism concerns the doctrine of symbol- 
ism. If some are more applicable to 
God than others, then there must be 
some more direct, non-symbolic de- 
signation for God by which the sym- 
bols are judged. For Tillich, this one 
non-symbolic word is “Being itself.” 
Perhaps surprisingly, it is not a theo- 
logian but a philosopher, Professor 
Charles Hartshorne, who questions 
the assumption that Being can be 
equated with God. Not all theologians 
(or philosophers) will be reassured by 
Tillich’s reply that “Being” deserves 
its priority because it “precedes in 
logical dignity” every other possible 
characterization. In the same vein, 
Professor Hartshorne questions the 
source of Tillich’s value judgment 
that the infinite is superior to the 
finite, the absolute to the relative. This 
is an especially relevant question, for 
Tillich’s conception of the “Protes- 
tant principle” appears to be a re- 











statement of this particular value- 
judgment—again an evaluation based 
upon logical priority. 
Notwithstanding this and many 
other searching questions, however, 
the reader will almost certainly join 
the several contributors in their unani- 
mous appreciation of the majestic 
architectonics of the system; its rele- 
vance to and incorporation of so many 
different cultural enterprises; and its 
avoidance alike of either a shallow 
rationalism or an obscurantist super- 
naturalism. In subjecting Paul Til- 
lich’s theology to its baptism of fire, 
the book thus constitutes at the same 
time an appropriate tribute to an im- 
pressive intellectual undertaking, per- 
haps unique in American theology, 
and indeed with few parallels in the 
English language. 
E. La B. CHERBONNIER 


Prayer According to the Catechisms 
of the Reformation, by Karl Barth, 
translated by Sara F. Terrien. Phila- 
delphia, 1952, Westminster Press. 
78 pp., $1.50. 


Any writing that recalls the Chris- 
tian to the centrality of prayer in re- 
ligion and life is of inestimable value, 
and this little volume does just that. 
To the pleased surprise of those who 
have had difficulty in searching out 
Barth’s meaning in some others of his 
more formidable books, this one, with 
the exception of a few obscure se- 
quences of thought, offers no diffi- 
culty. 

The text of the book has been de- 
rived from a stenographic record of 
three seminars given by Barth in 
French and taken down and tran- 
cribed by one of his students, <A. 
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Roulin. It is a study of the teaching 
and faith of the Reformers (Luther, 
Calvin, and the makers of the Hiedel- 
berg Catechism) about the meaning 
and practice of Christian prayer. As 
stated in an explantory note, however, 
Barth has given no dry historical 
résumé of the Reformers’ ideas, but 
rather “has allowed himself a certain 
liberty with them while he assimilated 
their thought.” The result is stimulat- 
ing but is sure to arouse much ques- 
tioning among those whose ideal of 
prayer tends to be essentially mystical 
or philosophical. 

For the chief value of the book is 
its uncompromising recall to the 
forthright and virile and Biblical re- 
alities of what Friedrich Heiler calls 
the prayer of Prophetic Religion. The 
God portrayed is one who is near, ac- 
cessible, who “‘commands us to pray,” 
indeed who “would be angered if we 
did not pray” (Luther), who is eager 
to answer prayer, always at the giving 
point. The conviction is clear on every 
page that prayer has power with God. 
“‘He is not deaf; he listens; more than 
that he acts. He does not act in the 
same way whether we pray or not. 
Prayer exerts an influence on God’s 
action, even upon his existence. This 
is what the word ‘answer’ means” 
(p.21). Again, “God yields to the 
petitions of men... he alters his in- 
tentions.” But we are assured that this 
is not a sign of weakness, for, “In his 
own majesty and in the splendor of 
his might, he has willed and yet wills 
it so. He desires to be the God who 
has been man in Jesus Christ. Therein 
lies his glory, his omnipotence” (p.23). 

Petition, as always in Prophetic 
Prayer, is given a central place. There 
is no watering down of the teachings 
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GREAT HUMANISTS 


by Lynn Harold Hough 

In these memorable and perceptive studies of the 
lives and minds of Aristotle, Cicero, Erasmus, Irving 
Babbitt, and Paul Elmer More, the outstanding Chris- 
tian humanist of our time presents the essence of hu- 
manistic philosophy across the ages—and reveals its 
close affinity with the basic principles of Christianity. 

“For all . . . who are concerned with the conduct of 
man’s life, this is an interesting and thought-provoking 
book.”—San Francisco Chronicle. $3.50 


CRITICISM AND FAITH 


John Knox 

“A convincing answer to a perplexing question: what 
bearing does the historical method of studying the Bible 
have upon Christian faith? His reply is that critical 
scholarship cannot seriously impair Christian faith, and 
can really aid it.”—Religious Book Club Bulletin. 

“A book no earnest student of the Bible will want to 
be without.”—The Pastor. $1.75 


CHURCH WORK IN THE CITY 
Frederick A. Shippey 
Tested, practical solutions to the seven basic problems 
of city church work. Especially valuable for 
@ Ministers who are—or expect to be—in city pastorates 
@ Denominational executives who wish to start new 
congregations or relocate old ones 
@ Church council leaders who seek city-wide Protes- 
tant co-operation 
@ Seminary students in need of a practical handbook 
on the urban church. 
ILLUSTRATED WiTH Maps, GRAPHS AND CHARTS. $4.50 


MAKING PRAYER REAL 
Lynn J. Radcliffe 
“Familiar with the masters of prayer throughout the 
centuries, he shows the paths which they have followed 
in their quest of the spirit. He makes the mystic’s ex- 
perience of communion with God seem something with- 
in the reach of ordinary men and women.”—National 
Council Outlook. $3.00 


At Your Bookstore 
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of Jesus and of Paul on this point. We 
are to come to God with our personal 
requests, and they are to include “all 
that we need for existence”. Barth re- 
minds us of Luther’s famous list of 
ordinary, every-day, down-to-earth 
needs which are to be included under 
“our daily bread,” a list which may 
raise the-eyebrows of some modern 
interpreters of prayer who keep say- 
ing, “Prayer is not asking for things,” 
or “Prayer is not a begger’s approach 
to God.” The Reformers would insist 
that we are all beggars before God, 
that it cannot be otherwise, that God 
is eager to have us ask and ready to 
supply all our needs. But we have to 
ask in faith: ““We must pray with cer- 
tainty of reply.” 

An interpretation of the Lord’s 
Prayer comprises nearly two thirds of 
the book. It is most suggestive and 
helpful. In the first three petitions we 
pray “for the success of God’s cause.” 
In the last three we pray for “the 
cause of man.” We are always to pray 
for God’s cause first, but the last 
three petitions “are as indispensable 
as the others . . . the man who would 
not continue to pray for the last three 
would not be praying with sincerity, 
since he too must have his place... 
He is not only there for God’s cause; 
he needs must bring forward his own 
also.” But it is made clear that “he 
has directed us first to submit our- 
selves to him in order that we may 
present to him our requests.” Prayer 
is to be at once “humble and auda- 


cious.” 

Strong emphasis is laid on the fact 
that the Christian prays in and 
through Christ. Because of Christ 
God can answer our prayers in spite of 
our unworthiness. “It is as if God him- 





self has pledged to answer our request 
because all our prayers are summed up 
in Jesus Christ.” “Let us not forget 
this . . . it is Jesus Christ who prays, 
and we join in his intercession. It is he 
whom God hears, and his prayer is 
heard since the beginning of the world, 
from eternity to eternity.” Therefore, 
there is a sense in which our prayers 
are already answered even before we 
formulate them. 

We are straitly warned that for the 
Christian prayer is no optional thing, 
not a matter of convenience. “To be 
a Christian and to pray are one and 
the same thing . . . It is a need, a 
kind of breathing necessary to life.” 

Though this is a small volume and 
is condensed and even sketchy in some 
parts of the discussion because of the 
way in which it came into being, it 
is, none the less, important and timely 
and enriches our studies on the Lord’s 
Prayer. Infused with a vivid faith, it 
will build faith. We are much in- 
debted to Mrs. Samuel L. Terrien of 
our own Seminary community for so 
ably putting it into English for us. 

WaLttTerR S. Davison 


The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. I. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1952, pp. xxx 
+ 1099. $8.75. 

It may seem strange to see Vol. 
I of this series after Vols. VII and VIII 
have appeared. But the reason is ob- 
vious — it was necessary to delay Vol. 
I until the RSV Old Testament had 
been published and could be used. The 
text upon which the commentary is 
based is the King James and the RSV 
in parallel columns. 

One can scarcely speak in high 
enough terms of this volume. It con- 
tains major articles on the significance 
and authority of the Bible, on its 
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canon, text, and versions, on the his- 
tory of its interpretation, on chron- 
ology, metrology and similar technical 
subjects, on the growth of the OT 
literature, its language, the historical 
background, the history of Israel’s re- 
ligion, the faith of Israel, the literature 
and religion of the apocrypha and 
pseudepigrapha — each essay written 
by one of the foremost scholars of our 
time, each a specialist in the field as- 
signed him. This general introduction 
runs to 436 pages — a huge book in 
itself, far larger than most because 
printed in double column. 

Then follows the commentary on 
Genesis and Exodus, each with a spe- 
cial introduction. Dr. Cuthbert Simp- 
son and Dr. W. R. Bowie have done 
Genesis, Dr. J. C. Rylaarsdam and Dr. 
J. Edgar Park, Exodus. The philosophi- 
cal and critical exegesis is done by one 
scholar, the homiletical exposition by 
the other. This method of collabora- 
tion, a unique feature of The Inter- 
preter’s Bible, brings the latest and 
best scientific research to bear upon 
the homiletical use of scripture, and 
it also keeps the religious need and 
use constantly in the foreground. It 
is hard to think how this method 
could be improved! 

A word should be said of the maps, 
which are up to date and reliable — 
no locations are merely guessed at or 
chosen in order to fill up wide open 
spaces in ancient Palestine! 

FREDERICK C. GRANT 


Faith and Education, by George A. 
Buttrick. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1952. pp., 136. $2.00. 


American Education and Religion, The 
Problem of Religion in the Schools. 
F, Ernest Johnson, Editor. New 
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York: Harper, 1952. pp. 211, 
$2.00. 


Nothing is more striking, or heart- 
ening, in the American scene than the 
spirited debate which has been in pro- 
gress during the post-war years on the 
proper role of religion in education. 
For those who have not yet taken ac- 
count of this debate, these two small 
volumes may serve as a useful intro- 
duction. 

Both books reproduce material or- 
iginally delivered as lectures. In most 
other respects, they stand in striking 
contrast, thus supplementing each 
other. The second, as its subtitle in- 
dicates, is concerned primarily, though 
not exclusively, with questions at issue 
in secondary education, especially the 
public school system. The first focus- 
ses attention mainly on the current 
situation in the universities, not over- 
looking the “Christian” colleges. Dr. 
Buttrick offers a frankly partisan, 
polemical tract-for-the-times. Dr. 
Johnson, on the other hand, assumes 
the role of almost impartial moderator 
in a round-table discussion between 
disputants of the most diverse out- 
looks and experience. His symposium 
may well be read first as furnishing 
an admirably comprehensive and bal- 
anced background for the total prob- 
lem, against which Dr. Buttrick sets, 
in sharp and clean-etched strokes, 
an unashamed Christian position. 

Dr. Buttrick lectures as he preaches, 
with forthrgiht conviction and pas- 
sion illumined by a unique gift for 
vivid phrase and unexpected word. 
Indeed, he finds a text in the “double 
commandment” of the Gospels, and 
seeks to spell out something of its im- 
plications as axioms for educational 











policy. The great merit of his treatise 
is its radical and uncompromising 
critique of contemporary American 
teaching. “If God is the sovereign fact 
for life, God is the sovereign fact for 
education; and if Christ is God’s self- 
revelation for life, Christ is precisely 
that for education. . . . To side-step 
the central issue and to try to conduct 
anything (such as education) as if 
the central issue did not exist, is eva- 
sion.” Especially fresh and suggestive 
is “Chapter Two: Community,” into 
which he has packed a host of con- 
crete and challenging proposals on the 
practice of a Christian philosophy of 
education in the relations of “town 
and gown.” 

It is occasion for special satisfac- 
tion that Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, 
U.T.S. 12 is the formost authority in 
this whole area. For these lectures in- 
itially prepared for The Institute for 
Religious and Social Studies at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, he has 
gathered about him ten of the best- 
qualified interpreters of as many as- 
pects of the main theme. Here, the 
symposium-method, often so unsatis- 
factory, is not only the best but the 
only adequate device to present the 
material under review. After the 
Editor’s introductory “Statement of 
the Problem,” four contrasting view- 
points on the underlying principles— 
Jewish, Catholic, Protestant and “Ex- 
perimentalist” (secularist )—are clear- 
ly and persuasively set forth; here issue 
is joined in a succinct and illuminating 
debate. Then follow expositions of the 
problem at various levels—state and 
municipal universities and teachers 
colleges, privately supported colleges 
and schools of education, and element- 
ary and secondary schools. In each in- 





stance, the presentation is by an educa- 
tor eminently qualified by experience 
and standing. Dr. Johnson appends a 
concluding summary which brings the 
factual account down to date in the 
perspective of the most recent Su- 
preme Court decisions. American Edu- 
cation and Religion is by all odds the 
most useful, as it is the most dispas- 
sionate and authoritative, introduction 
to one of the crucial and controverted 
issues in contemporary American life. 

Henry P. Van Dusen 


Eclipse of God, by Martin Buber. Har- 
pers, IN. Y., 1952. 192 pp. $2.50. 


This little book contains seven lec- 
tures by the great Jewish existentialist, 
some of which were delivered last year 
at Union Seminary and elsewhere on 
Morningside Heights. Naturally one 
must depend on other writings (espe- 
cially I and Thou) to discover some 
of the wider implications of the ap- 
proach which underlies these brief 
essays. Even one who has never read 
anything by Buber before, however, 
is sure to sense that his observations 
issue from sustained and rigorous re- 
ligious reflection. 

Chapters II — IV have to do with 
the contrast between a philosophic ap- 
proach to God by means of concepts, 
and a religious encounter with God in 
“I-Thou” relationship. Buber’s genius 
may be indicated by pointing out that 
even when he writes on such a hack- 
neyed theme as “Religion and Philoso- 
phy” there is hardly a sentence which 
does not throw fresh light on the an- 
cient problem. In Chapter V he turns 
to a specific, quietly devastating, cri- 
tique of Heidegger, Sartre and Jung. 
The next two chapters deal with the 
relationship between religion and 
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ethics, and those familiar with the 
author’s general point of view will 
not be surprised that he is able to 
stress the bond here without falling 
into anything that can derogatively 
be called legalistic. The last chapter 
reformulates Buber’s central thesis, 
namely, the distinction between “I- 
Thou” and “I-It.” 

This book, like all of the author’s 
writings, must be read unhurriedly, 
pondered almost paragraph by para- 
graph. Unless one knows something 
about the authors and passages he re- 
fers to, the full implications of his 
remarks can hardly sink in; for he 
seeks to throw light, in the flash of 
a few sentences, upon whole epochs 
and whole systems. As a result of 
these very qualities, it would be hard 
to name a writer who is seeking more 
earnestly and more effectively to point 
to the source of creativity and recov- 
ery, amidst the spiritual disintegration 
of our age. 

Davip E. RoBEertTs 


The Body: A study in Pauline Theol- 
ogy, by John A. T. Robinson. Chi- 
cago: Henry Regnery Co., 1952, 
95 pp. $1.50. 


The Lord’s Supper in the New Testa- 
ment, by A. J. B. Higgins. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co., 1952, 96 pp. 
$1.50. 


These two monographs, Nos. 5 and 
6 respectively in the series “Studies in 
Biblical Theology,” contribute to two 
particularly complex but pressing areas 
of current New Testament study. But 
their special value for pastors and stu- 
dents derives from the fact that in the 
process they gather up much of the 
detailed results of recent discussion on 
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these topics, a discussion which so far 
has been largely inaccessible in English. 

It is worth noting how inseparable 
these two subjects are. With regard to 
the doctrine of the Church as the 
Body of Christ, the central question is: 
how do “the many” become and how 
are they “one”? With regard to the 
Lord’s Supper, the central question is: 
in what sense is the Lord’s Supper such 
a “participation in” the fruits of 
Christ’s death, that it is also a joyful 
anticipation of the final, eschatological 
fellowship with him? (It is significant 
that both monographs return repeat- 
edly to I Cor. 10:16,17.) It cannot 
be said that either question has been 
fully answered, or that each answers 
the other. It may be that the single 
question underlying both is: how does 
the One represent the many in his 
death for the many and in his resur- 
rection?—which is the question about 
New Testament, particularly Pauline, 
Christology. 

In any case, the careful study of 
both monographs together will increase 
the profit to be gained from the rich 
contents of each of them. 

Paut W. MEYER 


Ecumenical Foundations. A History 
of the International Missionary 
Council and Its Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury Background, by William 
Richey Hogg. Harper, 1952, 460 
pp. $5.00. 


The conditions of foreign mission- 
ary work have supplied a major im- 
pulse toward Christian cooperation in 
unity of spirit. Out of interchurch and 
international cooperation in missions 
has come a large part of the initiative, 
the methodology, and the personnel 
which have directed over-all relation- 





ships of church bodies in the European 
and North American areas also. This 
first-class book, so recognized by 
Cavert, Van Dusen, Mackay, and 
Latourette, provides an authoritative, 
readible account of the missionary as- 
pects of the Ecumenical Movement. 
MINER SEARLE BaTEs 


Congregationalism: A Study in Church 
Polity, by Douglas Horton. London, 
Independent Press Ltd., 1952. 96 
pp. $.75. 


Congregational Church polity has 
been under close scrutiny for the past 
several years. Specifically questions 
have been raised about the rights of 
the councils of the communion, and 
their powers to enter the denomination 
into the ecumenical movement. In this 
brief but stimulating treatise Dr. Hor- 
ton, who is minister of the General 
Council of Congregational Christian 
Churches in the U. S. and Moderator 
of the International Congregational 
Council, affirms the corporateness of 


Congregationalism and asserts its 
“Catholicism liberated from the au- 
thoritarian idea” to be the key to 
ecumenical Christianity. 

Puiie J. Ramstap 


William Warren Sweet, Religion in 
the Development of American Cul- 
ture, 1765. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1952. pp. xvi + 
338. $3.50. 


Works of interpretive synthesis in 
the little-understood “middle” or “‘na- 
tional” period of American history are 
always welcome. This, the second vol- 
ume of the series which began with 
Religion in Colonial America (1949), 
shows all of its author’s characteristic 
strengths and weaknesses. But one can 
forgive Dr. Sweet the idealized Meth- 
odism which is the skeleton in his in- 
tellectual closet; for the flesh of his- 
tory with which he clothes it is real 
and alive. 

Paut A. CARTER 
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